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OVERVIEW 

Doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  architects,  engineers  - indeed,  every  profession  forms  a special 
community  of  people  who  share  interests,  exchange  ideas  and  information,  publish  new  findings,  and 
influence  each  other’s  ways  of  practice.  Artists  also  are  a profession.  They  too  are  a special  group  of 
people  who  influence  our  lives.  Artists  and  the  artistic  community  are  tastemakers:  they  shape  the 
ways  we  look  at  images;  they  help  us  understand  the  world  and  ourselves. 

Many  people  belong  to  the  artistic  community.  In  addition  to  the  artists  themselves,  there  are  the 
investors  and  patrons  - people  who  buy  art  and  who  support  artists;  there  are  connoisseurs  - those 
who  through  study  and  experience  understand  the  techniques  and  principles  of  an  art  and  so  help 
others  to  understand  art;  there  are  writers  and  editors  of  art  journals  and  magazines;  there  are  art 
museums,  art  galleries,  art  schools,  and  university  art  departments.  All  these  groups  make  art 
known. 

Module  7 concludes  with  a review  of  some  Alberta  artists,  a look  at  a regional  theme,  and  a study  of 
the  effects  of  our  Canadian  culture  and  society  on  the  art  that  we  produce. 


Module  7 is  made  of  4 interrelated  sections. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  four  section  assignments  and 
a final  module  assignment.  The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

15% 

Section  2 

15% 

Section  3 

20% 

Section  4 

15% 

Final  Module 

Assignment 

35% 

Total 

100% 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  you  obtain  the  video  series  Visions:  Artists  and  the  Creative 
Process.  This  series  contains  thirteen  programs  that  explore  the  creative  process  as  experienced  by 
a variety  of  Canadian  artists.  The  programs  from  this  series  are  referenced  in  several  places  in 
Section  4. 

Course  Overview 


Module  1 
The  Influences 
of 

Non-Western 

Cultures 

Module  2 
The 

Inner  Self 

Module  3 
Cities 
and 

Landscapes 

Module  4 
Subjective 
and 

Expressive 

Currents 

Module  5 
Science  and 
Technology  - 
Function  and 
Meaning 

Module  6 
Rationalist- 
Formalist 
Currents 

Module  7 
The  Artistic 
Community 
and 

Canadian  Style 
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SECTION  1 


THE 

PROFESSIONAL 

ARTIST 


1 


In  this  section  you  will  explore  the  world  of  the  professional  artist.  You  will 
learn  that  there  are  many  different  reasons  for  studying  art  as  well  as  many 
different  ways  of  studying  art.  Opportunities  for  formal  training  and  instruction 
are  discussed  as  is  the  value  of  informal  training.  You  will  also  learn  why 
artists  need  ongoing  support  and  how  they  achieve  this. 

After  completing  this  section  you  will  be  able  to 

• recognize  that  studies  in  visual  arts  can  be  an  important  part  of  the 
artist’s  training 

• realize  that  artists  form  groups  for  mutual  support 


The  Alberta 
Foundation 
for  the  Arts 


/dlberta 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Arts  Branch 
3rd  Floor,  Beaver  House 
10158  - 103  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  0X6 
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Illustration  201.  Interior  of  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization.  Architect  Douglas  J.  Cardinal.  Reproduced  with  permission 
from  The  Canadian  Architect,  Vol.  34,  No.  11,  November  1989. 


People  choose  to  study  art  for  many  different  reasons.  Some  desire  to  make  art;  others  wish  to 
explore  art  history;  still  others  plan  to  teach  art,  or  to  direct  art  galleries  or  museums.  There  will  be 
some  who  will  learn  about  art  so  that  they  can  work  in  advertising,  television  design,  art  publishing,  or 
arts  administration. 

Practising  visual  artists,  those  who  make  their  living  as  painters,  printmakers,  sculptors,  or 
photographers,  have  special  career  needs.  These  artists  need  places  to  study,  and  opportunities  to 
support  each  other  and  exchange  ideas. 
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Activity  1 : Studying  Art 


Recognize  that  studies  in  visual  arts  can  be  an  important  part  of 
an  artist’s  training. 

\ i J 


Art  students  today  do  not  work  as  apprentices  under  the  direction  of  masters  to  learn  the  many  skills 
needed  to  create  their  own  artworks.  Art  faculties  at  universities  and  colleges  have  taken  over  this 
training.  Should  you  wish  to  study  the  visual  arts  at  a post-secondary  institution,  you  will  gain 
entrance  to  their  Fine  Arts  faculty  with  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  In  Alberta,  a university 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  a four  year  course  of  study.  Generally  students  concentrate  on  one 
particular  art  field  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  printmaking,  or  photography. 

University  programs  differ  across  Canada,  and  if  you  wish  detailed  information  about  the  Visual  Arts 
program  at  a particular  University  you  will  need  to  write  to  their  Art  Faculty  or  to  the  Registrar’s  Office 
and  request  a calendar.  Many  school  counsellors  will  have  information  about  programs  in  art. 

Should  you  wish  to  study  art  at  the  Alberta  College  of  Art  in  Calgary,  or  at  Grant  MacEwan  College  in 
Edmonton,  or  at  Red  Deer  College,  besides  your  academic  high  school  marks  you  are  also  required 
to  submit  examples  of  your  artwork.  When  you  apply  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  art  the  registrar  will 
send  you  information  on  the  courses. 


Read  the  following  article  published  in  the  Calgary  Herald  on  April  22,  1989.  This  will  give  you  an 
indication  how  some  students  feel  about  their  training. 


=====  Travel  broadens  students’  vistas  — 

Alberta  College  of  Art  Graduating  Students  Exhibition 
at  the  A.C.A.  Gallery  through  April  29. 


By  Kate  Zimmerman 
(Herald  writer) 

The  New  York  art  scene  ain’t  all  it’s  cracked  up  to 
be,  according  to  three  Alberta  College  of  Art  painting 
students  who  went  there  on  scholarship  last  year. 

Greg  Franko,  Curtis  Cutshaw  and  Brenda 
Whiteman,  three  of  six  students  who  received 
scholarships  to  travel  last  summer,  found  the  city’s 
galleries  disappointing. 

“What  was  showing,  the  contemporary  art . . . was 
so  commodified,  so  expensive,”  says  Whiteman, 
23. 

“Some  of  these  painters  aren’t  half  the  painters 
that  we  have  in  Calgary,”  says  Cutshaw,  21 . “I  think 
the  people  who  are  being  presented  in  New  York 
City  are  riding  on  the  name  of  New  York  a bit  too 
much.” 


The  trio  spent  six  weeks  in  the  Big  Apple,  visiting 
galleries,  museums  and  touring  the  studios  of 
working  artists.  Some  of  their  experience  is  reflected 
in  their  art,  which  is  included  in  the  exhibition  of  over 
1 00  works  by  the  1 989  graduating  class  hanging  at 
the  A.C.A.  gallery  until  next  Monday. 

Franko,  22,  describes  the  period  as  “an 
introduction  to  New  York  city  as  the  art  centre.” 
Despite  the  students’  disappointment  at  the  work 
in  galleries,  all  three  were  thrilled  by  the  rare  chance 
to  see  masterpieces  up  close  in  major  museums. 

“You  could  see  a Rembrandt,  a Matisse  and  a 
Picasso  all  in  the  same  afternoon,”  Cutshaw  marvels. 

Franko  works  from  old  masters,  and  he  says 
seeing  the  real  pieces  rather  than  reproductions  in 
books  has  dramatically  changed  his  ideas.  He 
found  himself  transfixed  one  day  by  a foot  in  Rafael’s 
painting  of  the  Madonna  and  child. 
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“Actually  being  in  front  of  the  work  is  a completely 
different  thing,”  he  explains. 

When  Franko  returned  to  Calgary,  he  took  a new 
approach  to  his  work,  which  consists  of  small, 
delicate  sketches  on  ancient  Roman  themes. 

“I’m  going  back  to  a more  Renaissance  style  - 
methods  and  materials,”  he  explains.  “I  make  up  my 
own  medium,  grind  my  own  pigments.” 

Cutshaw  was  excited  by  the  chance  to  see  the 
real  work  of  Jackson  Pollock  because  he  says  it 
usually  reproduces  poorly. 

He  believes  his  own  painting,  which  is  large,  dark 
and  mutedly  architectural,  has  become  more 
physical. 

But  it  did  not  change  much  as  a result  of  the  trip. 
“It  was  more  or  less  reinforced  by  what  I saw.” 
Whiteman  found  her  attitude  to  art  was 
dramatically  affected  by  the  summer.  Before  visiting 
New  York,  her  work  was  statement-oriented  and 
overtly  political.  Now,  she  says  “My  concept  of  how 
to  interrelate  with  my  audience  has  changed.” 
Rather  than  having  the  viewer  respond  to  her 
paintings  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  her  point 
of  view,  this  year  Whiteman  has  chosen  to  pursue 
abstract  forms  that  don’t  give  the  audience  a context. 
“I  want  them  to  think  about  what  art  is,  what  art  does 
in  relation  to  themselves.” 

While  New  York  was  an  obvious  sojourn  for  art 
students,  other  winners  of  A.C.A.  scholarships 
ventured  elsewhere. 

Sculptor  Michel  Demuth  returned  to  Berlin  to  see 
a retrospective  of  the  work  of  Joseph  Beuys.  Demuth 
shares  Beuys’  fascination  with  the  environment, 
transition  and  energy  transfer. 

The  23-year-old  artist  also  finds  Germany’s 
landscape  amazing  because  there’s  always 
something  man-made  on  the  horizon. 

Germany,  he  continues,  “seems  like  an  efficient 


machine  that  doesn’t  have  a lot  of  room  forcompassion. 

“It’s  my  window  to  tomorrow.  I think  a lot  of  problems 
they  have  are  going  to  hit  the  rest  of  us  - if  they  haven’t 
already.” 

Demuth  spent  some  of  his  trip  (which  also  took  him  to 
Spain)  touring  power  plants,  coal  mines  and  waste- 
sorting plants.  The  artistic  concept  he  was  exploring, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  work  on  view  at  A.C.A. , uses 
elements  such  as  rainwater,  mountain  water  and  coal 
arranged  in  variation  with  other  elements. 

“I’m  just  trying  to  develop  my  own  language,  not  just 
accept  what  others  have  taught  me.” 

Carroll  Charest,  23,  was  dealing  with  another  kind  of 
language  entirely.  In  Italy  on  an  archeological  excavation, 
Charest  found  herself  in  a small,  religious  town  where 
none  of  the  natives  spoke  English . Everyone  knew  what 
everybody  else  was  doing,  says  Charest. 

“I  found  myself  comparing  a lot  (between)  small  towns 
here  and  small  towns  there.” 

The  painter  enjoyed  unearthing  coins  and  shards  of 
pottery,  and  the  experience  helped  develop  her  interest 
in  caves,  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  “Anything  ancient 
has  always  intrigued  me.” 

Charest  plans  to  return  to  Italy  this  summer  to  work  on 
a different  dig. 

Janet  Grabner’s  trip  along  the  east  coast  of  Mexico 
was  a return  engagement  but,  she  says,  “The  first  time, 
it  sort  of  passed  me  by.  This  time  I knew  what  to  look  for 
- pottery,  artifacts  and  crafts.” 

Grabner,  27,  is  a ceramist  who  works  with  ocean 
images-coral,  barnacles  and  shells.  She  toured  pottery 
centres  and  factories,  and  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
the  hand-building  of  Mexican  artisans. 

“They  really  do  some  remarkable  things,”  she  says. 
“Their  kilns  are  actually  built  into  the  ground  and  covered 
over  with  mud  and  shards  and  stuff.  (This)  turns  the 
pottery  a really  deep  black.”1 


1 Calgary  Herald,  April  22,  1989.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  Kate  Zimmerman  and  the  Calgary  Herald. 
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1 . Three  painting  students  received  scholarships  to  travel.  What  advantages  are  there  in  travelling 
to  a place  like  New  York? 


2.  If  you  were  to  apply  for  a scholarship,  where  would  you  want  to  go  and  what  reason  would  you 
give  for  wanting  to  go? 


[ 

i 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  Practising  Artists:  Hall  and  Mitchell 


^Recognize  that  studies  in  visual  arts  can  be  an  important  part  ' 
of  an  artist’s  training.  Realize  that  artists  form  groups  for 
mutual  support. 


Studying  art  can  be  done  formally  or  informally.  You  will  now  take  a closer  look  at  two  well-known 
and  successful  Alberta  artists  - Janet  Mitchell  and  John  Hall  from  Calgary  - whose  backgrounds  and 
training  differ  greatly. 

John  Hall,  born  in  Edmonton  in  1943,  is  a successful  Calgary  artist  who  also  teaches  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  at  the  University  of  Calgary.  He  studied  art  at  The  Alberta  College  of  Art,  Calgary,  and  in 
San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Mexico.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  Canada  Council  Project  and  Travel 
Grants  and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  in  1975.  Hall 
generally  uses  an  assemblage  or  maquette  of  found  objects  and  materials  such  as  cloth,  wire, 
flowers,  or  satin  to  construct  a model  for  his  image.  Hall  paints  with  acrylic  on  canvas  and  the  scale 
of  his  paintings  ranges  from  small  to  very  large  canvasses. 

Some  examples  of  his  work  are  shown  in  Illustrations  202,  203,  and  204. 


Illustration  202.  John  Hall,  1943- .Canada.  Drum.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Courtesy  of  Mimesis  Fine 

Arts  and  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Sightlines  15919. 
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Illustration  203.  John  Hall,  1 043-  Canada.  Perfume 
Bottle.  Acrylic  on  masonite,  23.5  x 23.5  cm.  Courtesy  of 
Mimesis  Fine  Arts  and  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Sightlines 
15920. 


Illustration  204.  John  Hall,  1943- .Canada.  Kleenex 

Box.  Acrylic  on  masonite,  23.4  x 23.3  cm.  Courtesy  of 
Mimesis  Fine  Arts  and  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Sightlines 
15918. 


Not  all  artists  have  formal  training;  some  are  self-taught  such  as  Janet  Mitchell.  Although  she  has  no 
formal  instruction  in  art,  her  paintings  hang  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa  and  her  works  are 
sought  after  by  collectors.  Janet  Mitchell  has  been  an  active  member  of  Alberta’s  art  community  for 
many  years  and  is  a member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Painters  in  Watercolours,  as  well  as  the 
Alberta  Society  of  Artists.  She  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  in  1977.  Mitchell  paints 
in  both  oils  and  acrylic  and  has  completed  numerous  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  country  around 
Calgary.  Her  work  is  spontaneous  and  colourful,  often  combining  human  and  animal  forms  floating  in 
a field  of  bright,  illuminating  background. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  16398. 


OR 


Illllill 


Turn  to  picture  217,  Janet  Mitchell,  People  of  the  Street,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  possible  examine  other  works  of  Janet  Mitchell  such  as  Children,  Cats,  or  The  Day  Before 
Yesterday  on  Sightlines. 
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1 .  Janet  Mitchell  is  proof  that  a successful  artist  need  not  obtain  training  through  instruction.  What 
characteristics  do  you  think  a person  might  have  who  is  self-taught? 


2.  Do  you  agree  or  not  agree  that  it  is  advantageous  for  an  artist  to  have  formal  training?  Why? 


All  kinds  of  people  who  like  to  create  art  attend  art  classes  offered  through  various  organizations  such 
as  adult  learning  centres,  Continuing  Education,  or  community  centres.  Generally,  people  attend 
these  classes  for  personal  fulfilment  and  satisfaction;  they  might  not  wish  to  become  professional 
artists.  For  practising  career  artists,  continuous  learning  is  important;  many  artists  continue  their 
studies  or  travel  to  other  countries  for  inspiration  and  knowledge.  We  are  fortunate  in  Alberta, 
because  in  Banff,  at  the  internationally-known  Banff  Centre,  visual  artists  and  visual  art  students  can 
further  their  studies  and  training  all  year  long.  Here  among  the  magnificent  Rockies  advanced 
courses  are  given  by  leading  artists  in  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  printmaking,  and  mixed  media. 

3.  Write  a paragraph  about  someone  you  know  in  your  community,  family,  or  in  your  circle  of  friends 
who  creates  art  for  personal  enjoyment.  In  what  medium  does  this  person  work?  How  and 
where  did  the  person  receive  training?  In  what  kind  of  space  does  this  person  work?  Does  this 
art-creator  have  a regular  job?  What  amount  of  time  is  designated  to  art?  Has  the  person  tried  to 
sell  any  works? 
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4.  Earlier  in  this  course  you  learned  about  several  well-known  Canadian  artists.  Select  one  of  your 
favourite  artists  and  write  a brief  biography  including  where  the  artist  received  his  or  her  training. 
Try  to  analyse  whether  the  training  influenced  the  style  of  work. 


£= zzzzz  = — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

EZ ,,r" ZZZ ~ 1 
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Activity  3:  Supporting  Artists 


Realize  that  artists  form  groups  for  mutual  support. 

V 


J 


Artists  may  begin  their  careers  with  formal  or  informal  training  and  instruction,  but  as  they  practise 
they  soon  recognize  the  importance  of  continuous  learning.  The  provincial  and  federal  governments 
have  developed  various  agencies  and  departments  to  support  the  artists’  need  to  change  and  grow. 
As  well,  regional  and  local  art  groups,  such  as  the  Alberta  Society  of  Artists,  have  been  formed. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  artists  and  the  creation  of  original  images,  national  and  provincial 
governments  have  departments  that  assist  Canadian  visual  artists.  The  Goverment  of  Canada  has 
the  Canada  Council  Grants  which  allow  the  artist  to  practise  his  or  her  art  for  a specific  time.  Funding 
is  also  available  for  artists  to  initiate  projects.  These  grants  are  generally  given  to  a few  well-known 
practising  artists  while  many  artists  continue  their  struggle  to  become  recognized  and  established. 

How  are  the  arts  fostered  in  the  province  of  Alberta?  The  Department  of  Community  Development  in 
Edmonton  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Community  Development  has  several  Departments  to 
safeguard,  to  promote,  and  to  enhance  past  and  present  culture  throughout  the  province.  The  Arts 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Community  Development  is  specifically  responsible  for  the  “well-being” 
of  the  arts  in  Alberta. 

A subsidiary  organization,  The  Alberta  Art  Foundation,  has  purchased  many  artworks  created  by 
Alberta  artists,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation  Permanent  Collection. 

Works  in  this  collection  represent  many  Alberta  artists  and  show  a great  variety  of  art  styles  such  as 
traditional,  contemporary,  experimental,  or  mixed  media.  These  artworks  are  often  on  loan  for 
exhibits  to  galleries  and  museums. 

The  Department  of  Community  Development  publishes  a visual  arts  newsletter  called  Arts  Bridge. 
This  publication  is  mailed  throughout  the  province  and  provides  important  communication  for  the 
visual  arts  community  in  Alberta.  It  can  be  ordered  free  of  charge  by  contacting  Alberta  Community 
Development. 

There  are  also  numerous  organizations  in  the  province  that  artists  have  established  for  mutual  and 
financial  support  such  as  the  Alberta  Society  of  Artists  and  the  Alberta  Craft  Council.  These  societies 
are  non-profit  and  are  administered  by  members  from  the  organization’s  membership. 

The  Alberta  Society  of  Artists  is  the  only  society  of  professional  artists  in  this  province  and  is 
comprised  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  foster 
and  promote  the  development  of  visual  arts  in  Alberta,  and  to  actively  involve  the  membership  in 
governmental,  social,  economic,  and  educational  issues  as  they  affect  the  visual  arts  in  Alberta. 
Further,  the  Society  strives  to  promote  the  work  of  Alberta’s  visual  artists  in  other  provinces  and 
countries. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  decided  by  a jury  of  five  senior  members  who  examine  applicant’s 
recent  major  works,  professional  competence,  and  career  achievements.  Currently,  the  membership 
comprises  of  sculptors,  painters,  water-colourists,  ceramists,  printmakers,  fibre  artists,  art  teachers, 
and  commercial  artists. 
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The  Alberta  Craft  Council  (ACC),  founded  in  1980,  is  a non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  and  development  of  craft  in  Alberta. 

The  ACC’s  programs  are  designed  to  foster  and  enhance  a vital  and  supportive  crafts  community  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta.  Acting  as  a collective  voice  for  Alberta  craftspeople,  members  and  the 
public,  it  acts  as  a focal  point  for  the  education  and  enrichment  of  the  supporters  of  art  and  craft.  The 
ACC  works  cooperatively  with  other  art  and  craft  organizations,  agencies,  and  businesses  in  Canada. 
The  ACC  strives  to  develop  public  awareness  and  appreciation  of  Alberta  craft  through  exhibitions, 
networking,  and  publications.  ACC  members  participate  in  national  and  international  events  and  their 
marketing  programs  assist  in  the  economic  viability  of  craft  production.  Alberta  Craft  Magazine  is 
published  bimonthly  by  ACC. 

Generally  each  city  or  municipal  jurisdiction  in  Alberta  has  a cultural  component  that  is  administered 
by  the  local  municipal  government.  The  visual  arts  are  often  part  of  an  overall  cultural  portfolio.  For 
example,  the  City  of  Calgary  has  a Cultural  Resource  Centre  which  is  responsible  for  fostering  such 
various  art  forms  as  theatre,  park  band  concerts,  and  a Children’s  Festival.  The  visual  arts  are  only 
one  responsibility  of  the  department.  A Calgary  information  pamphlet  cites  “. . . the  arts  are  a viable 
economic  resource,  providing  employment,  encouraging  tourism  and  attracting  expertise  and  talent.” 

There  are  also  many  regional  visual  art  clubs  and  grass-roots  community  associations  which  people 
have  joined  because  of  a common  interest.  In  Calgary,  the  Calgary  Sketch  Club  and  the  Calgary 
Artist  Society  are  but  two  of  the  groups  who  meet  regularly  and  exhibit  their  works  together.  You  may 
know  such  a group  in  your  community. 

1 . Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement:  “The  national  and  provincial  government 

departments  and  the  visual  artist  grants  are  in  existence  because  of  a benevolent*  attitude  toward 
the  visual  arts.”  Explain  your  answer. 


2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  mutual  support  groups  for  artists? 
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3.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  visual  arts  as  a greater  cultural 
influence  in  Canada? 


4.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  visual  arts  community  with  taxpayer’s  money? 


E 

E 


: . „i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 
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Follow-Up  Activity 


Select  a professional  artist  that  you  would  like  to  interview  and  state  why  you  chose  that  person. 
What  questions  would  you  ask  this  artist  that  relate  to  his  or  her  studies  and  the  support  he  or  she 
received? 

Professional  Artist:  


Why  You  Chose  This  Artist: 


Interview  Questions 


L — 1 — ZZ3 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Follow-Up  Activity. 

I ~ — 1 
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Conclusion 


Training  is  a basic  requirement  of  any  person  seeking  a career  as  a professional  artist.  Formal 
instruction  is  available  at  several  art  faculties  within  Alberta.  To  promote  continuous  learning  and 
sharing  within  the  artistic  community,  government  departments,  councils,  agencies,  and  organizations 
have  been  developed. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


TASTEMAKERS 


1 


ilgggg 


I 


The  artistic  community  is  not  restricted  to  a variety  of  practising  artists.  It  also 
includes  those  individuals  and  groups  who  support  art,  know  art,  and  buy  it. 
These  are  the  tastemakers  who  often  set  the  standard  and  determine  what  is 
acceptable  or  unacceptable  and  therefore,  what  is  fashionable  and  valuable. 

Government  departments  and  government-supported  agencies  and  councils 
enhance  and  support  the  visual  arts  and  the  visual  arts  community.  Regional 
and  local  art  groups  also  support  art.  These  groups  play  a role  in  determining 
what  is  acceptable  and  desirable. 

There  are  also  many  individuals  who  support  art  and  are  very  knowledgeable 
about  it.  Those  individuals  who  are  very  discriminative  about  art  and  are  expert 
judges  in  matters  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts  are  called  art  connoisseurs*. 
Connoisseurs  often  become  patrons  of  the  arts  by  purchasing  or 
commissioning  artworks.  Some  connoisseurs  make  it  their  profession 
identifying  the  specific  artist  who  created  a specific  work.  Other  wealthy 
connoisseurs  have  been  known  to  donate  their  collections  to  museums  or 
galleries  or  to  endow  money  to  such  places  in  support  of  the  arts. 

Another  form  of  tastemaker  is  the  part  of  the  art  community  that  views  art  as  a 
commodity*  - something  that  can  be  bought  and  sold.  These  people  see  art  as 
an  investment.  Indeed,  commerce  has  had  a substantial  effect  on  the 
ownership  and  valuation  of  art. 

Connoisseurs  and  investors  may  influence  an  artist’s  style  by  their 
determination  of  what  sells  and  what  does  not.  However,  some  artists  may 
choose  to  ignore  the  market  and  work  in  a style  that  is  not  currently  popular. 
Such  artists  must  depend  on  other  forms  of  economic  support  such  as 
government  grants  and  subsidies. 

After  completing  this  section,  you  will  be  able  to 

• understand  that  modern  commerce  has  had  a substantial  effect  on  the 
ownership  and  the  valuation  of  artifacts  in  contemporary  society 

• understand  that  the  visual  arts  are  part  of  our  Canadian  heritage  and 
present  culture 

• understand  that  individuals  collect  art  for  a variety  of  reasons  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways 
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Understand  that  modern  commerce  has  had  a substantial  effect 
on  the  ownership  and  the  valuation  of  artifacts  in  contemporary 
society.  Understand  that  the  visual  arts  are  part  of  our  Canadian 
heritage  and  present  culture. 


The  visual  arts  and  the  artistic  community  are  enhanced  and  supported  by  the  provincial  and  federal 
government  as  well  as  by  regional  and  local  art  groups. 

In  1957,  the  Government  of  Canada  launched  the  Canada  Council  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
purpose  of  the  council  was  to  oversee  the  national  development  of  Arts,  Letters,  and  Sciences.  At 
the  outset,  the  council  had  $100  000  000.00  at  its  disposal  for  grants  to  promising  artists,  arts 
organizations,  museums,  and  galleries. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Canada  Council  is  the  Canadian  Art  Bank.  In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  Art  Bank 
purchased  over  5000  works  by  Canadian  artists  which  were  in  turn  rented  to  government  offices, 
businesses,  and  individuals. 

1 . Assume  that  you  are  a founding  member  of  the  Canada  Council.  You  are  required  to  write  a 
rationale*  for  patronizing  the  arts  in  Canada.  Write  a paragraph  describing  why  art  is  an 
important  aspect  of  Canadian  life. 
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Study  the  following  artworks  by  well-known  contemporary  Canadian  artists. 


if  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 51 32. 


Turn  to  picture  208,  William  Kurelek,  Railway  Gang  in  British  Columbia,  in 


your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightiines,  find  and  view  frame  14734. 


Turn  to  picture  209,  Joyce  Wieland,  The  Water  Quilt,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  16502. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  210,  Marion  Nicoll,  Prairie  Farm,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 6748. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  21 1 , Takao  Tanabe,  On  the  Road  to  Banff,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14520. 


OR 


I 


Turn  to  picture  212,  Gordon  Smith,  West  Coast  #1,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Kurelek,  Nicoll,  Tanabe,  and  Smith  have  painted  recognizable  aspects  of  Canada.  Joyce  Wieland’s 
work  is  more  complex.  There  are  64  arctic  flowers  and  grasses  embroidered  on  each  square  pillow 
of  Wieland’s  work.  These  were  done  by  individuals  from  the  Maritimes  and  Quebec.  Under  each 
embroidered  flap  are  passages  from  James  Laxer’s  book  The  Energy  Poker  Game,  which  deals  with 
Canada’s  uses  and  abuses  of  natural  resources;  water  is  one  of  these  resources. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  one  of  the  21  members  of  the  Canada  Council.  Each  of  the  artists  you  have 
just  looked  at  has  applied  for  a grant.  Only  one  artist  will  receive  a grant.  Select  the  artist  who 
will  receive  this  grant  and  explain  the  artistic  merits  in  the  work  that  led  you  to  this  decision. 
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3.  The  Canadian  Art  Bank  will  purchase  three  of  the  five  works  cited  in  this  Activity.  As  a member  of 
this  committee  you  are  to  select  three  pieces  which  you  feel  should  be  purchased. 

Make  your  selection  and  explain  the  reasons  for  your  choice.  Consider  the  following: 

• the  Canadian  content  in  the  works 

• the  artist’s  style 

• the  artist’s  interpretation  of  the  subject 

• the  artist’s  professionalism 

• your  emotional  response 


At  the  provincial  level  (as  was  discussed  in  Section  1)  the  visual  arts  are  fostered  by  the  Department 
of  Community  Development  in  Edmonton  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Community. 


I ' . . ~ — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 

» " Z 
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Activity  2:  Those  Who  Know  and  Buy  Art 


Understand  that  individuals  collect  art  for  a variety  of  reasons 
and  in  a variety  of  ways. 

/ 


The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  mid-1 800s  gave  rise  to  a wealthy  class  of  industrialists  who  travelled 
and  visited  the  major  museums  in  Europe.  These  visits  aroused  their  taste  for  collecting  and  for 
connoisseurship.  (An  art  connoisseur  is  an  expert,  someone  who  understands  and  enjoys  the  details, 
techniques,  and  principles  of  art.)  These  connoisseurs  became  patrons  of  the  arts  by  purchasing  or 
by  commissioning  artworks.  At  times,  these  wealthy  collectors  either  donated  what  they  had 
assembled  or  else  they  endowed  money  to  museums  for  social  or  economic  reasons. 

Alex  Colville  is  a Canadian  artist  who  has  received  international  recognition.  His  paintings  are 
meticulously  rendered  and  representational. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 3268. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  205,  Alex  Colville,  Hound  in  the  Field,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


1 . You  are  a connoisseur  of  art.  Your  wealthy  friend  has  asked  you  to  go  to  an  exhibition  of 

Colville’s  work  where  you  will  help  decide  on  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  Colville’s  art.  Your  friend, 
lacking  knowledge  about  art,  but  willing  to  invest  at  least  $175  000.00,  is  totally  dependent  on 
your  advice  regarding  this  purchase. 

You  advise  your  friend  to  purchase  Hound  in  The  Field.  Explain  why  you  made  this  choice. 
Discuss  the  aesthetic  qualities  and  artistic  merits  of  the  work  and  why  this  is  such  a good 
investment. 
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Emily  Carr  was  born  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia  and  was  one  of  Canada’s  most  talented  painters. 
She  travelled  the  remote  areas  of  the  British  Columbia  forests  and  out  of  these  travels  came  her 
swirling  images  of  West  Coast  landscapes. 

Examine  the  following  two  works  by  Emily  Carr. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 3207. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  206,  Emily  Carr,  Forest,  British  Columbia,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14886. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  207,  Emily  Carr,  Forest  Landscape  1,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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2.  As  a connoisseur,  you  are  able  to  recognize  the  works  of  Emily  Carr.  You  are  escorting  an 
American  friend  on  a museum  tour  when  you  are  confronted  by  these  two  works  which  you 
recognize.  You  describe  the  visual  qualities  of  the  works  which  are  easily  recognizable  as  the 
work  of  Emily  Carr.  Write  what  you  would  say  to  your  friend. 


3.  As  a connoisseur,  you  have  the  option  of  purchasing  one  of  these  works  by  Emily  Carr.  Which 
would  you  purchase  and  why?  Discuss  the  aesthetic  qualities  in  the  work  that  would  lead  you  to 
this  decision. 


Art  is  big  business.  It  is  a commodity  that  can  be  bought  and  sold  and  appreciates  in  monetary  value. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  was  a prolific  Dutch  artist  of  the  late  1800s.  He  painted  as  he  felt  and  expressed 
his  emotions  through  his  art.  His  style  of  art  was  not  appreciated  during  his  lifetime,  but  today  he  is 
recognized  as  the  “father  of  expressionism”  and  a great  artist.  Review  the  study  of  his  work  in 
Module  2,  Section  1 . Re-examine  Van  Gogh’s  Irises  (picture  8 in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions.) 
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Illustration  205.  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  1853-1890,  Netherlands. 
Irises,  c 1890.  Oil  on  canvas. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York.  Gift  of  Adele  R.  Levy, 
1958.  Sightlines  9225. 


Vincent  Van  Gogh’s  Sunflowers  was  sold  for  almost  $40  million  (United  States)  and  his  Irises  for  $54 
million  (United  States). 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  buyer  of  the  painting  Irises  and  have  paid  $54  million  for  it.  Explain  your 
reasons  for  investing  so  much  money  in  a work  of  art.  Consider  the  artist,  his  style,  and  the 
historical  importance  of  the  artist. 


E 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


3 
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Follow-Up  Activity 


Imagine  that  you  are  a wealthy  connoisseur  and  philanthropist*.  You  are  donating  a collection  of  art 
to  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

1 .  Choose  an  area  of  art  and  describe  how  you  would  develop  your  collection. 


2.  Where  would  you  go  to  purchase  these  works? 


3.  Write  a rationale  of  the  criteria*  you  will  use  in  the  selection  of  these  works. 


4.  Describe  where  and  how  these  works  will  be  displayed. 
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5.  Make  a list  of  the  works  to  be  included  in  your  collection  and  justify  why  these  works  are  of  artistic 
merit. 


[ 


[ 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Follow-Up  Activity. 

- 
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Conclusion 


The  artistic  community  is  made  up  of  many  individuals,  groups,  agencies,  and  government 
departments.  These  various  tastemakers  know  and  support  art  and  often  set  the  standard  for  what  is 
currently  popular  or  fashionable. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


THOSE  WHO 
MAKE  ART 
KNOWN 


Art  is  a puzzle  to  many  people.  Exposure  to  actual  works  in  museums, 
galleries,  studios,  and  public  and  private  buildings  helps  viewers  to  understand 
art.  Viewers  become  more  aware  and  more  critical  of  the  things  they  see.  Art 
journals  and  art  critics  also  help  viewers  and  readers  to  increase  their 
awareness  and  understanding  of  art. 

This  section  looks  at  that  part  of  the  artistic  community  which  includes  people 
and  places  that  help  to  promote  art  and  make  it  known:  museums  and 
curators,  travelling  exhibits,  galleries  and  studios  and  their  owners,  people  who 
work  behind  the  scenes  restoring  artworks,  corporations  that  invest  in  art,  art 
journals  with  their  editors,  and  art  critics  who  publish  their  interpretations  and 
views. 

After  completing  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to 

• realize  that  visual  art  exhibits  are  an  important  part  of  artists’  careers 

• recognize  modern  society  values  the  preservation  and  display  of  artworks 
for  public  appreciation 

• understand  that  modern  commerce  has  had  a substantial  effect  on  the 
ownership  and  valuation  of  artifacts  in  contemporary  society 

• understand  that  the  visual  arts  are  part  of  our  Canadian  heritage  and 
present  culture 

• realize  that  artists  form  groups  for  mutual  support 

• understand  that  the  history  and  critical  analysis  of  artworks  is  the  work  of 
historians  and  art  critics 


PCmpi 
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Illustration  206.  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization,  Hull,  Quebec.  Architect  Douglas  J.  Cardinal.  Reproduced  with  permission 
from  The  Canadian  Architect,  Vol.  34,  No.  11,  November  1989. 
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Activity  1 : Exhibition  Spaces 


Realize  that  visual  art  exhibits  are  an  important  part  of  artists’ 
careers. 


One  of  the  ways  art  has  become  more  visible  and  accessible  to  people  has  been  through  commercial 
art  galleries  and  public  and  private  museums.  Such  exhibiting  spaces  for  visual  artists  are  either 
supported  by  public  funds  or  provided  by  private  business.  Public  exhibition  space,  supported  by 
public  funds,  does  not  sell  an  artist’s  work:  the  space  provided  is  for  exhibition  only.  Commercial 
galleries  that  sell  work  for  artists  earn  a percentage  of  the  price  of  the  work,  which  at  times  can  be  as 
high  as  60  percent.  This  activity  will  deal  with  both  types  of  exhibit  spaces. 

If  you  have  ever  visited  an  art  museum,  you  will  notice  how  artifacts  of  the  past  and  present  are 
cherished  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed,  the  care  that  is  given  them  to  ensure  their 
preservation,  and  the  security  surrounding  them  to  protect  them  from  harm.  These  artifacts  are  for 
public  viewing  so  that  interested  people  may  study  art  from  the  past  and  from  the  present. 

A museum’s  function  is  primarily  to  serve  the  community,  and  its  principal  activity  is  to  display  its 
permanent  collections  or  its  temporary  travelling  exhibitions  to  the  public.  The  museum  also  serves 
an  educational  role  through  guided  tours,  teaching  (if  it  is  affiliated  with  some  institution),  loan 
services  to  schools,  or  travelling  educational  exhibitions  to  rural  areas.  Museum  collections  are  also 
open  to  interpretation  by  scholars  whose  writings  help  educate  the  community. 

The  history  of  museums  through  time  is  closely  connected  to  the  history  of  society  and  the  evolution 
of  knowledge.  For  many  centuries,  the  clergy  and  the  church  dominated  the  institutions  of  art  and 
science.  Collections  of  art  were  kept  for  artistic  and  scientific  value. 

The  period  from  about  1400  to  1650  marked  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance,  a period  noted  for  the 
rediscovery  of  Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  the  secularization  of  education,  the  fragmentation  of 
Christianity,  the  emergence  of  an  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  class,  and  world  discoveries.  These 
events  resulted  in  the  increase  of  art  collections,  especially  among  royalty.  These  collections  were 
open  not  only  to  the  aristocrats  but  also  to  serious  artists. 

The  ducal*  palace  of  Mantua  had  one  of  the  first  art  “galleries”  where  artists  from  all  over  Europe 
came  to  study.  Artifacts  were  collected  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  to  advertise  prestige.  Although  there 
were  no  systematic  ways  of  collecting,  plunder*  was  surely  one  way  of  acquiring  valuable  artworks. 
Napoleon,  for  example,  looted  many  European  churches  and  palaces  for  his  art  collection. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  political  changes,  such  as  the  French  Revolution,  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  the  Louvre  Museum  to  the  general  public.  In  Russia,  the  great  royal  collections  were 
opened  to  the  public  after  the  1 91 7 revolution.  The  art  which  was  acquired  by  the  ruling  classes  prior 
to  the  revolutions  was  nationalized.  Other  works  and  major  collections  were  sometimes  donated  to 
the  new  government  by  their  owners  who  were  won  over  to  causes  of  the  revolutions. 

Nowadays,  museums  resort  to  different  ways  of  acquiring  art.  Some  are  bought  through  the 
museum’s  annual  purchasing  budget  while  others  are  gifts  from  the  public,  or  from  private  sectors  of 
the  community,  or  from  patrons  who  might  be  connoisseurs  who  invest  in  art. 
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Commercial  art  galleries  encourage  artists  to  exhibit  and  sell  their  works.  In  return,  the  gallery  takes 
a percentage  of  the  sales. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1451 1 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  216,  Jack  Shadbolt,  Transformations  4,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


1 . Imagine  that  you  are  the  owner  of  an  art  gallery.  Jack  Shadbolt  has  presented  his  work  with  the 
hope  of  getting  a show  in  your  gallery.  You  analyse  the  work  to  see  how  the  elements  of  art  and 
the  principles  of  design  are  used  to  determine  if  this  artist  merits  an  exhibition. 

a.  What  kinds  of  lines  do  you  see? 


b.  How  are  these  lines  used  in  the  work? 


c.  What  kinds  of  shapes  do  you  notice?  Are  they  geometrical  or  biomorphic*? 
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d.  Are  these  forms  active  or  static?  Why? 


e.  What  is  the  most  dominant  shape  in  the  work?  Explain  why  this  is  apparent. 


f.  Describe  the  colours  used  in  this  work.  Are  they  cool  or  warm? 


g.  Describe  the  kind  of  mood  these  colours  create. 


h.  Do  you  see  any  textures  in  the  work?  How  would  you  describe  these  textures? 
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Is  there  an  attempt  to  create  an  illusion  of  space?  If  so,  how  is  this  done? 


j.  Discuss  how  movement  is  created  in  the  work. 


k.  Is  there  a sense  of  harmony  in  the  work?  Why  or  why  not? 


2.  What  kind  of  a statement  is  the  artist  making?  What  do  you  think  his  concerns  are?  Explain. 


3.  Would  you  exhibit  this  artist’s  works?  Why  or  why  not? 
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The  duration  of  exhibits  at  both  museums  and  galleries  varies,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
exhibit.  There  are  historical  art  exhibitions,  for  example,  that  are  considered  permanent.  The  Luxton 
Museum  located  in  Banff,  Alberta  is  such  an  exhibit;  it  focusses  on  the  history  of  the  Native  people  in 
that  region.  Another  example  of  a more  permanent  exhibition  is  the  Canadian  McMichael  Collection 
which  includes  many  works  created  by  the  Group  of  Seven  and  is  on  permanent  display  at  the 
Kleinburg  Gallery  in  Kleinburg,  Ontario.  Collections  of  artworks  are  on  display  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  Ottawa,  or  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  Indeed,  almost  every  country  has  a national  art  museum. 

Commercial  and  contemporary  galleries  tend  to  change  their  exhibits  more  often.  Those  galleries 
that  rotate  exhibitions  foster  greater  possibilities  for  artists  to  exhibit  their  works.  Through  these 
changing  exhibits,  the  public  can  view  many  different  artworks. 

In  addition  to  permanent  and  rotating  exhibits  there  are  also  travelling  exhibits.  For  example,  the 
Edmonton  Art  Gallery  co-ordinates  and  administers  a program  called  Travelling  Exhibitions.  The 
province  is  divided  into  four  regions  with  the  following  galleries  as  developers  of  the  shows  for  their 
area: 

• Region  1 - The  Prairie  Gallery,  Grande  Prairie 

• Region  2 - The  Edmonton  Art  Gallery,  Edmonton  (also  the  Provincial  Co-ordinator) 

• Region  3 - The  Muttart  and  Associates  Gallery,  Calgary 

• Region  4 - The  Southern  Alberta  Art  Gallery,  Lethbridge 

This  program,  fully  funded  by  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  tries  to  ensure  that  smaller 
communities  in  Alberta  are  also  able  to  have  visual  art  exhibits.  The  exhibits  are  not  extensive  and 
can  be  mounted  in  schools,  community  halls,  or  libraries.  For  each  exhibit,  printed  information  is 
provided  on  the  artist  and  the  technique  or  material  used. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  important  for  more  isolated  regions  in  Alberta  to  have  visual  art  exhibitions? 


5.  When  have  you  last  visited  a visual  art  exhibition?  What  do  you  remember  about  it? 
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6.  Plan  an  art  exhibition  for  your  community  that  will  promote  your  cultural  heritage.  You  have 
unlimited  funds  to  set  up  a visual  art  exhibition.  What  kind  of  art  exhibition  would  you  plan? 
Would  it  be  permanent  or  temporary?  In  what  kind  of  space?  What  kinds  of  artwork  would  you 
like  to  show?  Which  artists  would  you  ask  for  artwork? 


7.  Design  the  layout  for  a printed  promotion  pamphlet  for  this  exhibition.  Place  your  design  in  your 
Visual  Journal. 

1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

- — | 
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Activity  2:  Preserving  Art 


/ 

Recognize  that  modern  society  values  the  preservation  and 
display  of  artwork  for  public  appreciation. 


J 


A museum  cherishes  its  artifacts  by  preserving  and  restoring  any  object  which  is  deteriorating. 
Specialized  personnel  using  scientific  technology  are  employed  to  conserve  and  restore  these 
artifacts  for  posterity. 


Illustration  207.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1452-1519.  Italy.  The  Last  Supper,  c.  1495-98.  Fresco,  15' 1 1“  x 28' 10  1/2".  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan. 


Look  at  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper,  Illustration  207. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  High  Renaissance  in  Italy.  This  mural  (wall 
painting)  was  executed  in  the  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan,  Italy.  This  building  is  a very  small 
conventual*  church.  The  mural  is  in  a chapel*.  To  paint  this  fresco,  da  Vinci  experimented  with  new 
media  instead  of  the  traditional  water-based  paints  on  wet  plaster.  The  work  began  to  deteriorate 
almost  immediately.  Since  that  time  many  people  have  been  employed  to  restore  the  painting  to  its 
original  state.  Today,  this  effort  to  conserve  and  restore  The  Last  Supper  is  still  in  progress. 

Find  information  on  the  artist  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  work.  Use  an  encyclopedia,  history  of  art 
text,  or  your  local  library  to  gather  this  information. 
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1 . Using  this  information,  assume  that  you  are  on  a team  to  restore  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper.  You  are 
appointed  spokesperson  for  this  team  and  appear  before  the  directors  of  the  Office  of  Monuments 
in  Rome  to  defend  the  high  cost  of  this  restoration  process. 

Write  a paragraph  explaining  why  The  Last  Supper  is  important  for  its  historical  and  aesthetic 
qualities. 
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2.  Now  look  around  your  own  community.  Make  a list  of  any  artifacts  which  you  consider  to  be 
important  and  worth  saving  as  part  of  your  community’s  cultural  heritage.  These  artifacts  might 
include  buildings,  horse-drawn  wagons,  quilts,  paintings,  photographs,  etc. 


The  word  “culture”  in  this  activity  refers  to  the  values,  beliefs,  and  shared  experiences  of  a given 
people;  to  a particular  development  within  a given  civilization.  Knowing  about  one’s  culture  helps  us 
to  realize  the  way  we  were  or  the  way  we  are. 

3.  Explain  why  these  artifacts  you  have  chosen  reflect  the  cultural  heritage  of  your  community. 


1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

» 


3 

3 
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Activity  3:  Corporate  Ownership 


Understand  that  modern  commerce  has  had  a substantial  effect 
on  the  ownership  and  the  valuation  of  artifacts  in  contemporary 

J 


^society. 


In  recent  years  business  corporations  have  become  great  patrons  of  the  arts  by  sponsoring  travelling 
exhibitions  and  purchasing  artworks  for  their  permanent  collections. 

Petro-Canada  is  an  example  of  one  corporation  that  purchases  Canadian  artworks.  In  1980,  Petro- 
Canada  acquired  its  first  artwork.  This  decision  to  begin  an  art  collection  was  an  element  in  planning 
its  new  headquarters.  The  rationale  was:  “Modern  office  buildings  with  their  efficient  but  clinical 
shaping  of  materials,  starve  the  environment  of  humanistic*  scaling.  The  necessity  for  art,  and  the 
connection  to  the  living  culture,  have  become  definite  means  of  desterilizing*  the  “environment.” 

The  artworks  acquired  by  Petro-Canada  are  displayed  in  public  areas  and  offices  of  Petro-Canada  as 
well  as  in  major  company  facilities  across  Canada. 

1 . Petro-Canada  uses  art  to  make  the  office  environment  a more  human  place.  Look  around  your 
community  and  make  a list  of  public  places  you  feel  could  be  “humanized”  with  artworks. 
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2.  Discuss  the  type  of  artworks  you  will  purchase  for  these  sites.  Will  they  be  representational, 
abstract,  or  non-representational?  Explain  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 


Imagine  that  you  are  an  administrator  at  a hospital.  You  are  attempting  to  humanize  the  environment 
for  the  patients  and  so  you  decide  to  purchase  two  artworks  for  the  hospital.  Study  the  following 
reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 3407. 


Turn  to  picture  213,  Patterson  Ewen,  Moon  Over  Tobermory,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  15296. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  214,  Mary  Pratt,  Tied  Boat,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  15813. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  215,  Maureen  Enns,  Flower  Box,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


3.  Choose  two  works  from  the  preceding  three  reproductions  which  you  consider  appropriate  for  the 
hospital  and  discuss  how  these  works  will  help  in  humanizing  the  hospital  environment. 
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4.  imagine  that  you  are  commissioning  an  artist  to  create  a painting  for  this  hospital.  Describe  to  the 
artist  what  you  require  regarding  the  following: 

• subject  matter 


• style 


• colours 


5.  Discuss  how  this  work  will  be  beneficial  to  the  patients. 


i 

"1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 

I 

1 
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Activity  4:  Art  Journals 


Understand  that  the  visual  arts  are  part  of  our  Canadian  heritage 
and  present  culture.  Realize  that  artists  form  groups  for  mutual 
v support.  j 


Art  publications  have  a symbiotic*  relationship  to  visual  arts  as  these  publications  foster  the  arts  but 
also  exist  because  of  the  arts.  The  art  magazine  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  for  it  was  the 
Industrial  Revolution  that  gave  birth  to  mass  communication.  The  invention  of  the  camera  also 
contributed  to  the  art  magazine  for  it  allowed  artworks  to  be  photographed,  printed,  and 
communicated.  Artworks  would  be  seen  only  by  a few  people  were  it  not  for  photography.  For 
example,  you  would  not  know  what  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Mona  Lisa  looks  like  without  pictures  of  his 
work,  unless,  of  course,  you  had  visited  the  Louvre  Museum  in  Paris. 

Art  journals  and  magazines  encompass  a wide  range  of  topics.  Some  magazines,  such  as  Canadian 
Art,  Vanguard,  and  Arts  Atlantic,  have  a more  general  visual  arts  focus.  Other  magazines  have  a 
focus  for  a particular  group:  these  publications  concentrate  on  a certain  segment  of  the  visual  arts. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  magazine  include  Gallerie,  Women’s  Art;  Inuit  Art,  and  Parachute  which 
focuses  only  on  contemporary  art  forms. 

The  Journal  of  Canadian  Art  History  and  The  Canadian  Art  Review  are  examples  of  learned  journals 
that  relate  to  art  history. 

Another  form  of  art  magazines  are  those  produced  by  museums.  The  Rotunda  magazine  is  produced 
by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto,  while  the  Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary  publishes  Glenbow. 
Both  institutions  send  their  publication  only  to  members.  These  museums  promote  their  exhibitions  in 
their  publications,  advertise  such  events  as  fund  raising,  and  keep  their  membership  generally 
informed  about  happenings  in  the  visual  arts  in  the  community. 

By  visiting  the  periodicals  section  of  a library  in  your  community,  you  can  examine  more  closely  a 
variety  of  art  magazines. 

1 . Why  do  you  think  the  general  public  is  not  aware  of  these  Canadian  publications? 
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2.  What  educational  background  do  you  think  writers  have  who  submit  articles  to  The  Journal  of 
Canadian  Art  History? 


3.  What  other  forms  of  communication  could  be  used  to  keep  the  visual  arts  community  informed? 


4.  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  it  is  important  to  have  visual  arts  publications  for  the  art 
community? 


» 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 


3 
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Activity  5:  The  Art  Critic 


“ \ 
Understand  that  the  history  and  critical  analysis  of  artwork  is  the 
work  of  historians  and  art  critics. 

V J 


What  is  the  difference  between  a person  who  reports  the  arts  and  one  who  analyses  and  critiques 
artworks  in  print?  Both  represent  the  powerful  mass  media  in  our  society.  However,  a reporter 
generally  does  not  have  the  specialized  art  background  or  the  knowledge  to  critically  analyse 
artworks,  and  so  bases  response  on  personal  taste.  You  might  have  heard  the  statement  “I  know 
what  I like.”  This  statement  is  probably  more  accurate:  “I  like  what  I know.” 

Today,  many  contemporary  art  styles  are  shown  in  art  galleries.  The  presence  of  contemporary  art 
does  not  mean  a person  will  like  all  the  modern  styles,  but  one  should  try  to  understand  the  purpose, 
the  motivation,  and  the  process  that  created  the  artwork.  For  this  reason  the  role  of  the  art  critic  is 
important  and  has  continued  to  grow  with  our  mass  media. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  art  critique  by  Nancy  Tousley  that  appeared  in  the  Calgary  Herald  on  April 
26,  1989. 


Winnipeg  artist  takes  anti-romantic  look  at  nature 


Nancy  Tousley 

Diane  Whitehouse:  Painting,  four  new  works  in 
acrylic  and  oils,  on  view  at  “ ”dL  Gallery,  1 1 34  8th 
Ave.  S.W.  (2nd  floor),  until  April  29. 

Stride  Gallery  introduced  Winnipeg  painter  Diane 
Whitehouse  to  Calgary  in  a solo  show  a couple  of 
years  ago.  This  second  solo  at  “ ”dl  Gallery, 
operated  by  artist  Mary  Scott  (an  original  founder  of 
Stride),  brings  us  up  to  date  with  four  big  new  works. 

Rooms,  abstracted  interior  spaces  poised  on  the 
threshold  of  reality  and  the  inner  space  of  dreams, 
filled  the  earlier  works  Whitehouse  showed  here. 
The  new  works  are  landscapes  that  take  this 
accomplished  painter  into  even  stronger  territory. 

Jumbled  images  of  torrents,  landforms,  rivers 
and  architecture  are  loosely  brushed,  choppy 
networks  of  thick  paint,  thin  wash  and  charcoal 
drawing,  worked  across  the  expanses  of  diptychs. 
Whitehouse  joins  two  canvases  in  each  painting  to 
form  a long  rectangle,  providing  the  breadth  of  a 
panorama  to  work  in. 

But  sweeping  panoramic  vistas  in  the  tradition  of 
the  19th-century  romantic  landscape  painting,  are 
not  what  Whitehouse  seems  to  be  after.  Her  joining 
of  two  canvases  doesn’t  expand  the  landscape 
view  so  much  as  it  breaks  its  continuity. 


The  seam  shows;  it  reads  as  a rupture.  It  points 
not  to  the  perception  of  a unified  vision  of  nature,  but 
to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  such  a view  in  sight 
in  the  late  20th  century.  Littered  with  architecture 
and  industrial  sites.  Whitehouse’s  representations 
of  nature  are  fragmented. 

In  the  1 9th  century,  painting  was  called  the  mirror 
of  nature,  but  what  it  reflected  was  19th-century 
ideals.  These  paintings  are  less  about  perceptions 
that  order  a world  view  than  the  disorder  that 
perception  seeks  to  make  into  an  ideological  whole. 
In  a way,  this  is  anti-romantic  romantic  painting. 

A numberof  Canadian  painters  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  disparity  between  the  1 9th-century 
ideal  of  a sublime  and  unspoiled  nature,  which  we 
cling  to  so  stubbornly,  and  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Whitehouse  measures  the  gap  without 
rhetoric  or  irony,  yet  her  poetry  is  austere. 

Her  images  are  filled  with  edges  that  allow  us  to 
measure  distances  - the  evident  seams  splitting 
two  canvases  into  variant  points  of  view,  the  shoreline 
where  water  meets  land,  the  border  between  nature 
and  man’s  interventions,  the  edge  between 
abstraction  and  naturalism,  the  line  between  reality 
and  dream. 

Whitehouse’s  use  of  color-  a cool,  light  palette  of 
grey,  green,  blue,  ochre  and  white -further  distances 
the  workfrom  naturalism  orearlierpainting  traditions. 
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At  the  same  time,  her  deft  touch  attracts  us  to  the 
paintings  without  being  ingratiating. 

There  is  a bracing  poignancy  here.  It  arises  not 
only  from  a sense  that  we  have  lost  our  innocence 


and  spoiled  our  earthly  garden,  but  also  from  the 
sense  that  Whitehouse  retains  the  things  she  loves 
in  nature  through  painting.1 


Use  Tousley’s  critique  of  the  Diane  Whitehouse  exhibition  to  answer  the  following. 

1 .  Does  the  article  give  you  a feeling  for  this  exhibition?  Provide  examples  from  the  article. 


2.  Are  images  of  what  the  work  looks  like  formed  in  your  mind?  If  so,  what  are  they? 


3.  Do  you  think  Nancy  Tousley  has  remained  objective  in  her  critique? 


1 Reprinted  with  permission  of  writer  Nancy  Tousley  and  the  Calgary  Herald. 
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4.  Why  is  it  important  to  relate  to  the  reader  information  on  nineteenth-century  painting? 


Critically  analysing  a work  of  art  is  like  playing  detective.  Following  are  four  basic  steps  required  to 
function  like  an  art  critic. 

• First,  describe  the  work  so  that  a reader  will  be  able  to  form  mental  images  of  the  work. 

• Second,  analyse  the  image  and  describe  how  it  is  organized  as  a composition.  Relate  how  the 
artist  used  the  elements  of  art  and  principles  of  design. 

• Third,  conjecture  what  it  is  the  artist  is  trying  to  communicate  or  say. 

• Fourth,  judging  the  work  depends  on  the  critic’s  knowledge  and  experience.  To  judge  art  the 
critic  must  try  to  be  as  objective  as  possible,  even  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  about 
art  objectively.  The  critic  should  also  consider  influences  on  the  artist. 

Study  the  following  artworks  from  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11165. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  177,  Flelen  Frankenthaler,  Jacob’s  Ladder,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14343. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  218,  Alfred  Pellan,  Fioraison,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14126. 


OR 


II 


Turn  to  picture  219,  J.E.H.  MacDonald,  Autumn  in  Algoma,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


5.  Apply  the  four  basic  art  critic  steps  to  each  of  the  preceding  artworks.  Each  write-up  should  be  as 
objective  as  possible. 

a.  Helen  Frankenthaler,  Jacob’s  Ladder. 
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b.  Alfred  Pel  Ian,  Floraisorr. 


c.  J.E.H.  MacDonald,  Autumn  in  Algoma : 
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6.  Whai  do  you  think  the  function  of  an  art  critic  in  our  society  is  today? 


7.  How  does  an  art  critic  influence  the  “consumption”  of  art  by  the  public  at  large? 


8.  Describe  what  influences  an  art  critic  can  have  on  the  career  of  an  artist? 
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9. 


Why  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement:  Art  critics  influence  public  taste? 


Illustration  208.  William  Ronald,  Canada.  In  Dawn  the 
Heart,  1954.  Oil  on  canvas,  183.2  x 101.3  cm.  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto.  Gift  from  J.S.  McLean. 
Canadian  Fund,  1955.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
artist,  William  Ronald. 
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1 0.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  variety  of  non-traditionai  post-modern  art  forms  presents  a problem 
for  the  art  critic?  What  guidelines  can  you  suggest  an  art  critic  follow  to  describe  and  analyse 
this  contemporary  artwork,  William  Ronald’s  In  Dawn  the  Heart?  See  illustration  208. 


If  possible  interview  a local  art  journalist  or  art  critic  to  learn  about  the  purpose  and 
requirements  of  this  job. 


C 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 


3 
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Follow-Up  Activity 


1 . From  the  Canadian  works  reproduced  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  module 
booklets,  select  the  one  image  that  you  find  most  exciting  and  visually  interesting. 

Write  a forma!  criticism  of  this  work  following  the  four-part  process  of  criticism  you  have  learned  in 
this  section  and  from  previous  art  studies  courses.  The  four  stages  are  description,  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  judgement. 

Your  written  criticism  should  be  1 to  2 pages  long.  Do  not  worry  if  you  have  selected  a work  by 
an  artist  with  whom  you  are  not  familiar.  Your  formal  criticism  will  allow  you  to  explore  your  own 
experience  with  the  work. 
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The  passion  for  collecting  is  deeply  ingrained  in  human  nature.  All  cultures  display  a desire  to 
acquire  artifacts  that  are  beautiful,  curious,  or  costly.  This  innate  urge  to  accumulate  artifacts  gives 
rise  to  the  museum. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  wealthiest  person  in  your  community.  You  decide  to  erect  a museum 
bearing  your  name  to  house  your  collection.  In  order  to  make  this  a reality,  you  consult  an 
architect  to  design  a building.  You  explain  to  the  architect  what  your  needs  are. 

a.  Specify  your  collection.  Write  a paragraph  describing  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  type  of 
lighting  needed  for  the  interior,  the  kind  of  mood  you  would  like  to  create,  and  the  colours  of 
the  walls  inside  and  out. 
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b.  Make  a list  of  the  artifacts  and  people  who  will  be  represented  in  your  museum. 


c.  Describe  why  you  chose  these  artifacts  and  people  to  be  represented  in  your  museum. 


d.  Discuss  the  importance  of  conserving  and  displaying  your  collection. 


e.  Draw  a floorplan  of  the  museum’s  interior  in  your  Visual  Journal. 


I H - - - IZZ — I zzz 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activity. 

r — — — ""  " : 


1 

1 
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Conclusion 


The  artistic  community  includes  the  creators,  supporters,  buyers,  promoters,  exhibitors,  connoisseurs, 
patrons,  and  many  others  who  critique  and  write  about  art. 

Art  galleries  and  museums  play  a major  role  in  linking  art  and  people.  These  places  and  the  people 
connected  with  them  help  to  make  art  known. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  4 


REGIONAL  AND 
CANADIAN 
STYLE 


Canadians  share  common  values,  experiences,  and  customs.  And  just  as  art 
is  an  important  part  of  our  culture,  our  culture  is  also  a vital  source  of  ideas  for 
Canadian  artists.  Artists  create  a style  that  expresses  themselves  and 
communicates  their  way  of  life. 

This  section  begins  with  a look  at  Alberta  artists  and  then  explores  the  regional 
theme  of  rural  Western  life.  The  section  then  culminates  with  a discussion  of 
Canadian  art,  culture,  and  society,  highlighting  common  elements  of  our  lives 
such  as  religion,  politics,  economics,  and  tradition. 

In  this  section  you  will  understand  that 

• the  constantly  changing  qualities  of  the  Canadian  landscape  have 
absorbed  some  artists  for  their  whole  careers 

• the  question  of  a characteristic  Canadian  style  is  a frequent  theme  in 
Canadian  art 

• traditions  - in  the  case  of  Western  Canada,  the  romantic  tradition  of  the 
West  - provide  artists  with  subject  matter 

• some  artists  use  their  art  forms  to  represent  spiritual  ideas  and  beliefs 

• art  is  influenced  by  social  factors 

• today’s  artists  sometimes  comment  on  social  issues  in  their  art 

• native  artwork  has  re-emerged  since  the  1950s  to  become  an  important 
part  of  the  Canadian  art  scene 

• changes  in  Canadian  society  since  World  War  II  are  reflected  in 
Canadian  art 

• some  artists  use  things  and  people  from  their  daily  lives  as  sources  of 
inspiration  for  their  works  of  art 

• advances  in  technology  have  affected  the  ways  contemporary  Canadian 
artists  make  their  art 
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Illustration  209.  H.G.  Glyde,  20th  C,  Canada.  Prairie  Couple,  1950.  University  of  Alberta  Collection. 
Used  with  permission  of  the  artist. 


The  video  series  Visions:  Artists  and  the  Creative  Process  is  an  important  part  of  this  section.  The 
series  contains  13  programs  which  will  help  you  gain  a better  understanding  of  Canadian  art  and  the 
artists  that  create  our  Canadian  style  of  art. 

If  you  have  access  to  this  series,  watch  the  first  program,  An  Introduction,  before  you  begin  Activity  1 . 
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Activity  1 : Alberta  Artists 


Some  artists  use  things  and  people  from  their  daily  lives  as 
sources  of  inspiration  for  their  works  of  art.  The  constantly 
changing  quality  of  the  Canadian  landscape  have  absorbed  some 
artists  for  their  whole  careers. 


The  energetic  men  and  women  who  settled  Alberta  were  preoccupied  with  surviving  in  a frontier  land. 
The  question  of  art  was  of  secondary  importance. 

It  was  travelling  artists  who  helped  to  develop  an  infant  art  community  in  Alberta.  There  were 
mountain  painters  from  the  United  States,  members  of  the  Group  of  Seven*  like  A.Y.  Jackson,  and 
transplanted  English  artists,  like  H.G.  Glyde,  and  A.C.  Leighton,  two  artists  who  helped  establish  the 
Alberta  College  of  Art  and  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  (now  Banff  Centre). 

Growth  of  this  new  art  community  was  slow  and  gradual  despite  the  population  growth. 

In  1955  Maxwell  Bates,  Calgary  artist  and  architect,  wrote 

The  prairie  provinces  have  proved  to  be  even  less  sympathetic  to  the  creative  artist  than  has  the  rest  of 
the  country.  As  much  talent  appears  here  as  elsewhere,  but  our  artists  tend  to  go  to  other  parts  of 
Canada  which  are  culturally  more  sympathetic,  or  the  United  States.  Until  now,  in  fact,  this  has  been 
the  wisest  thing  to  do. 

For  the  artist,  insufficiency  of  economic  patronage  in  a comparatively  sparse  population  is  not  as 
discouraging  as  the  sense  of  values  that  has  prevailed.  Quantity  has  played  a part  much  more 
important  than  quality.  The  prevailing  sense  of  values  is  materialistic,  not  only  as  a legacy  of  the 
pioneer,  concerned  with  practical  things  such  as  the  effort  to  earn  a living  from  the  soil,  but  as  a result  of 
puritanical  religious  movements  as  well.1 

(Maxwell  Bates  and  fellow  artist  W.L.  Stevenson  were  banned  from  the  Calgary  Art  Club  in  1928  for 
having  shown  non-objective  art.) 

The  major  impetus  for  change  and  growth  hit  Alberta  in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies.  At  the  core  of 
this  change  was  the  economic  growth  in  the  oil  industry  and  subsequent  population  growth.  Growth 
was  focussed  on  the  two  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

New  art  facilities  such  as  the  Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary,  Grant  McEwan  College  in  Edmonton,  Red 
Deer  College,  University  Art  Departments,  Edmonton  Art  Gallery,  and  Grande  Prairie  Regional  Art 
Gallery  were  built.  An  important  national  and  international  collection  of  art,  financed  partially  by  the 
Government  of  Alberta,  was  begun  at  the  newly  established  University  of  Lethbridge. 

This  period  saw  the  establishment  of  important  commercial  art  galleries.  Some  galleries,  particularly 
those  based  in  Toronto,  were  only  temporary  but  their  presence  gave  exposure  to  Alberta  artists  in 
Eastern  Canada.  They  also  acted  as  important  sources  of  patronage  for  Alberta  artists. 


1 Excerpt  from  Painting  in  Alberta  by  Karen  Wilkin,  a publication  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Gallery.  Quoted  from  the  article  in 
Canadian  Art  (Fall  of  1955).  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Gallery. 
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Other  new  sources  of  patronage  also  grew.  Corporate  patronage  of  the  arts  developed  at  this  time. 
Many  of  the  oil  companies  established  their  own  exhibition  space  and  curatorial  staff.  Government 
patronage  in  the  form  of  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation  provided  another  source  of  financial  support  for 
the  Alberta  art  community. 

Today,  the  Alberta  art  community  is  very  different  from  the  one  described  by  Maxwell  Bates  in  1955;  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  one  common  style  or  theme  of  art  which  dominates  Alberta  art.  The  romantic 
tradition  of  Western  art;  Rocky  Mountain  oil  paintings,  bronze  statues  of  cowboys  and  horses,  Indian 
pastel  portraits,  are  all  still  evident.  But  so  is  a vast  variety  of  work  which  illustrates  experimentation, 
growth,  and  diversity. 

One  problem  Alberta  artists  have  dealt  with  is  the  problem  of  isolation  - living  far  away  from  major  art 
centres.  This  problem  was  even  more  difficult  to  solve  in  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century.  Alberta 
artists  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  rapid  air  travel,  corporate  patronage,  or  national  recognition. 

Some  artists  like  Peter  Whyte,  Nickolas  de  Grandmaison,  and  Roland  Gissing  were  content  to  remain 
in  Alberta  most  of  their  working  careers,  and  approached  their  art  making  from  a traditional  point  of 
view.  Peter  Whyte  of  Banff  was  content  to  apply  his  extensive  art  training  to  the  wilderness  around 
Banff.  Roland  Gissing,  a transplanted  Englishman  turned  cowboy  and  rancher,  was  a landscape 
painter. 


Illustration  210.  Roland  Gissing,  1895- , Canada.  A Field  of  Stooked  Grain.  Oil  on  canvas. 

Collection  of  the  Glenbow  Museum,  Calgary,  Alberta.  62.88.1  Sightlines  13527. 
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Nickolas  de  Grandmaison  moved  to  Alberta  in  1923  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  Indians  of  the 
West.  In  1932  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  government  to  paint  portraits  of  eastern  Indian 
tribes  as  an  official  record.  An  example  of  his  Indian  portraiture  is  represented  in  Illustration  21 1 . 


Illustration  21 1 . Nickolas  de  Grandmaison,  1892- 
Canada.  Untitled  (Drawing  of  an  Indian  Girl  Child),  1940. 
Pastel,  50  x 60  cm.  Edmonton  Art  Gallery.  Sightlines 


Illustration  212.  Marion  Nicoll,  1904-84,  Canada. 
Fishes,  1955.  Batik/velvet,  157.0  x 94.0  cm. 
Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Permission  granted  by  the 
Estate,  Janet  Mitchell  Executor.  Sightlines  17422. 


There  were  other  Alberta  artists  during  these  years  who  wished  to  learn  more  about  modern 
developments  in  art.  Maxwell  Bates  belonged  to  this  group,  as  did  Marion  Nicoll. 

Nicol!  was  born  in  Calgary,  but  educated  in  Ontario  where  she  studied  under  members  of  the  Group 
of  Seven.  Landscape  had  always  been  a major  source  of  ideas  and  subject  matter  for  Nicoll  but  she 
was  looking  for  contemporary  ways  to  interpret  it.  She  was  attracted  to  Surrealism  and  Automatism 
in  the  40s.  See  Illustration  212. 

In  the  50s,  Nicoll  studied  in  New  York  and  was  attracted  to  abstract  colour  painting  by  artists  such  as 
Mark  Rothko. 
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Illustration  213.  Mark  Rothko,  1903-70  U.S.A.  Magenta,  Black, 
Green  on  Orange,  1949.  Oil  on  canvas,  86"  x 65".  Collection, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Copyright  1991 
Christopher  and  Kate  Rothko-Prizel/ARS,  N.Y.  Sightlines  11409. 


Somehow  she  felt  in  abstraction  she  could  develop  her  own  ideas  about  landscape. 


Illustration  214.  Marion  Nicoll,  1904- 
84,  Canada.  February.  Alberta  Art 
Foundation.  Permission  granted  by 
the  Estate,  Janet  Mitchell,  Executor. 
Sightlines  16503. 
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Landscape  is  a major  theme  in  Canadian  art.  It  is  also  a major  theme  in  the  work  of  Alberta  artists. 
The  province  of  Alberta  is  still  dominated  by  a rugged  natural  environment.  Although  the  bulk  of  the 
population  lives  in  cities,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  land  is  urbanized. 

The  following  artists  present  approaches  to  landscape  that  involve  the  combination  of  realistic  and 
abstract  elements. 


illustration  215.  Maureen  Enns,  1943- , Canada.  Sky  Hill,  1977.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  121.5  cm  x 152  cm.  Reproduced 

with  permission  of  the  artist,  Maureen  Enns. 


Maureen  Enn’s  painting,  Sky  Hill,  presents  a traditional  landscape  space  telescoped  into  another  real 
space.  The  total  effect  is  startling  and  surrealistic.  At  the  same  time  the  artist  has  been  able  to 
present  her  image  realistically. 

This  combination  of  real  and  abstract  elements  is  present  in  Robert  Sinclair’s  watercolour  and 
ceramic  work. 
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Illustration  216.  Robert  Sinclair,  1939- , Canada.  Canada  Classic:  Country  Road.  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Reproduced 

with  the  permission  of  the  artist,  Robert  Sinclair.  Sightlines  16664. 


In  the  preceding  watercolour  painting  Sinclair  leads  your  eye  into  a perspective  space  via  the  road  on 
the  right.  But  Sinclair  characteristically  never  completes  the  image.  He  deliberately  separates  his 
section  of  finished  landscape  forms  from  the  remaining  space.  Only  fine  pencil  lines,  remnants  of  the 
initial  drawing,  connect  the  two  areas.  The  artist  leads  you  into  a perspective  space  and  then 
destroys  the  illusion  by  not  completing  it. 


' ■>'  Lbf  a’k.  Y^anaKe/u 
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Illustration  217.  Thelma  Manarey,  1913-1984,  Canada.  Windbreak. 
Intaglio,  3 cm  x 4.07  cm.  Permission  granted  by  the  artist’s  family. 


Thelma  Manarey  in  her  small  intaglio  prints  gives  us  a selective  view  of  landscape  elements.  The 
scaled-down  size  of  her  work  forces  us  to  look  at  forms,  normally  viewed  on  a much  larger  scale,  in  a 
different  way.  An  example  of  her  work  is  represented  in  Illustration  21 7. 
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1 . Research  an  Alberta  landscape  artist.  If  there  is  a landscape  artist  that  lives  in  your  community, 
choose  this  person.  Write  a concise  biography  about  the  artist’s  career,  carefully  noting  any 
professional  training  outside  Alberta. 
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2.  Discuss  the  question  of  traditional  versus  a non-traditional  approach  to  landscape.  Use  reference 
to  three  specific  pieces  of  work  in  your  answer. 


If  possible,  view  Visions  program  8,  Definitions  of  Space.  Dorothy  Knowles  and  Reta  Cowley  work 
outdoors  and  paint  the  landscape  from  direct  observation.  Tony  Tascona  and  Don  Proch  also  use 
the  landscape  as  subjects  in  their  work,  but  they  work  in  their  studios. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  13969. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  221,  Dorothy  Knowles,  Summer  Day,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions . 
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Also  turn  to  picture  222,  Don  Proch,  Manitoba  Mining  Mask,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Both  of  the  works  are  by  Prairie  artists,  depicting  their  impressions  of  the  land. 

3.  How  are  the  works  the  same?  Make  a point-form  list  of  qualities  that  help  you  compare  these  two 
works. 


4.  How  are  the  works  different?  Make  another  point-form  list  of  qualities  that  help  you  contrast  the 
works. 
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5.  As  a student  living  in  Alberta,  you  have  your  own  impression  of  the  land  and  atmosphere  of 
Western  Canada.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  to  choose  one  of  these  works  to  be  placed 
in  the  Prairie  Pavilion  of  a Canadian  exhibition  in  Hong  Kong.  Which  one  do  you  think  best 
portrays  the  land  and  vision  of  Western  Canada  as  you  would  like  the  world  to  know  it?  Justify 
your  answer  in  a Memo  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  Exhibition  Art  Selection  Committee. 


IIZZZZZZZZ 1 1 - - i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 . 

- i 
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Activity  2:  Recreating  Romantic  Traditions  - The  Canadian  West 


" 'N 

The  question  of  a characteristic  Canadian  style  is  a frequent 
theme  in  Canadian  art.  Traditions  in  the  case  of  Western 
Canada  - the  romantic  traditions  of  the  West  - provide  artists 
with  subject  matter. 


Many  artists  find  inspiration  in  people  and  their  way  of  life;  a fequent  regional  theme  has  been  rural 
Western  life.  Homesteading,  ranching,  cowboys  and  Indians,  the  legends  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
become  the  content  of  such  work.  Some  of  the  artists  attracted  to  this  theme,  like  William  Panko,  do 
not  have  professional  training;  others  have.  The  style  and  media  used  by  the  following  artists 
reinforces  this  romantic  approach  to  their  art  making. 

Panko  recreates  the  romantic  traditions  of  Western  Canada  in  Rodeo. 


Illustration  218.  William  Panko,  1892-1948,  Canada.  Rodeo,  c.  1935.  Watercolour  on  paper, 
36.8  x 41 .9  cm.  Collection  of  the  McCord  Museum,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
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Hazel  Litgus  is  a primitive  native  artist.  She  began  work  without  having  any  formal  art  training.  Her 
watercolour  paintings  like  Canning  Peaches  (Illustration  219)  deal  with  her  childhood  memories  of 
growing  up  on  an  Alberta  farm. 


“Canning  Peaches” 

When  the  fruit  came  into  the  stores  in  the  fall,  my  mother 
canned  every  day  until  a winter’s  supply  of  each  variety  had 
been  put  in  the  cellar. 

My  sister  and  I helped  with  the  small  jobs  - sorting  lids,  or 
rubbing  the  skins  off  scalded  peaches. 

Sometimes  we  would  find  a leaf  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  we 
would  turn  it  over  in  our  hands  and  wonder  how  such  wonderful 
trees  would  look.  ©Hazel  Litzgus 

Illustration  219.  Hazel  Litgus,  1927- Canada.  Canning 

Peaches.  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Courtesy  of  Hazel  Litgus. 
Sightlines  16173. 


Janet  Mitchell’s  work  Cattle  and  Birds  represents  fantasy  landscapes  of  animals  and  plantforms. 


Illustration  220.  Janet  Mitchell,  1915- , Canada.  Cattle  and  Birds,  1977.  Watercolour,  56  cm  x 76  cm. 

Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  artist,  Janet  Mitchell. 
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This  same  approach  is  applied  to  images  of  Calgary  where  Janet  lives  and  works.  Examples  of  this 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  pictures.  (Illustrations  221  and  222). 


Illustration  221.  Janet  Mitchell,  1915- , Canada. 

Eau  Claire , 1983.  Oil  on  canvas,  91.0  x 91.0  cm. 
Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Reproduced  with  permission 
of  the  artist,  Janet  Mitchell.  Sightlines  17379. 


Illustration  222.  Janet  Mitchell,  1 91 5-_ , Canada.  Hillhurst  #6.  Watercolour  on  paper,  39.3  x 57.2  cm. 

Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  artist,  Janet  Mitchell.  Sightlines  16392. 
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Annemarie  Schmid  Esler  chooses  a playful  approach  to  the  landscape  theme  represented  in  the 
ceramic  sculpture  shown  in  picture  220  Mountain  Sleeping,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

This  artist  has  used  simplified  landscape  forms  to  build  and  decorate  her  piece  and  has  playfully 
given  the  mountain  pillows.  The  piece  is  painted  and  glazed  in  brilliant  colour  and  has  the  quality  of  a 
child’s  toy. 

Using  Annemarie  Schmid  Ester’s  Mountain  Sleeping  as  a starting  point  for  your  thoughts,  design  a 
cover  for  a children’s  book  called  “Canadian  Rockies  Legend.”  (The  word  legend  means  a traditional 
story  or  myth.) 

Your  cover  design  may  include  collage  or  drawn  and  painted  images.  Your  design  may  or  may  not 
include  the  title.  Remember  that  the  overall  approach  should  be  simple,  bright,  and  colourful. 

Place  your  design  in  your  Visual  Journal. 


r z = ~ : 1 : ~ : i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 

i j 


Activity  3: 


Culture  and  art  in  Canada  are  not  only  influenced  by  physical  environment;  they  are  also  influenced 
by  social  behaviour.  This  activity  will  help  you  to  understand  the  complex  social  factors  of  politics, 
tradition,  religion,  and  economics  that  influence  Canadian  culture  and  society  and  that  affect 
Canadian  ways  of  art  making. 

Art  is  one  way  in  which  moral  and  religious,  political,  economic,  and  traditional  habits  are  revealed. 

Native  and  immigrant  groups  have  contributed  to  the  social  patterns  that  have  evolved  in  Canadian 
society.  As  we  examine  Canadian  art,  we  can  learn  about  our  society  and  the  rich  cultural  variety  that 
exists  within  it,  while  at  the  same  time  discovering  the  qualities  of  the  artworks  themselves. 

Every  culture  contains  some  form  of  religious  belief.  In  countries  where  different  groups  co-exist,  there 
may  be  many  different  religions  practised.  Religious  beliefs  are  often  translated  into  art  forms, 
sometimes  as  personal  expressions  by  individual  artists,  and  sometimes  as  a means  of  spreading 
beliefs.1  (Return  to  Section  4 of  Module  4 to  review  this  theme.) 


Art,  Culture,  and  Society 


Some  artists  use  their  art  forms  to  represent  spiritual  ideas  and 
beliefs.  Art  is  influenced  by  social  factors.  Traditions  provide 
artists  with  subject  matter.  Today’s  artists  sometimes  comment 
on  social  issues  in  their  art. 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  22. 
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Illustration  223.  Spirit  of  the  Raven , Kenojuak  Ashevak.  Stone  cut  and  stencil,  61  x 74  cm,  1979.  Reproduced  with  the 
permission  of  the  West  Baffin  Eskimo  Co-operative  Ltd.,  Cape  Dorset,  Northwest  Territories,  Canada.  (See  picture  87  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions.) 


The  Inuit,  who  saw  themselves  as  one  part  of  an  environment  where  everything  had  a place  and  a 
purpose,  used  animals,  birds,  and  fish  as  subject  matter  for  their  art.  They  also  depicted  spirit-figures. 
Sometimes  these  spirits  lived  in  animals.  The  artworks  that  show  these  often  combine  the  spirit  and  the 
animal  in  a double-headed  or  many-legged  image. 

The  Indians,  who  believed  in  the  close  ties  between  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  other  creatures, 
made  up  stories  about  beings  that  were  part  animal  and  part  human.  These  beings  were  referred  to 
over  and  over  again  in  their  decorative  arts  and  in  objects  that  told  about  some  part  of  their  history  or 
heritage.1 

See  Windigo  by  Norval  Morrisseau,  picture  202  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

In  Ojibwa  legends  a Windigo  is  a monster  that  has  been  transformed  into  a human  creature  that 
devours  both  animals  and  people.  Morisseau  uses  a “pictographic”  style  to  paint  his  interpretations  of 
Indian  ideas  and  values  in  contemporary  ways. 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  22-23. 
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Illustration  224.  Lew's,  Anonymous.  1754.  Oil  on  wood,  32.4  x 132.3  cm.  Used  with  permission  of  Musee  de  la  Basilque, 
Saint-Anne-de-Beaupre,  Quebec.  This  votive  painting  depicts  a shipwreck  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  shows  two  young 
men  rescuing  a female  passenger;  Saint  Anne  appears  in  the  sky  to  give  them  protection.  The  details  of  this  actual  event  are 
inscribed  in  the  painting. 

Some  art  forms  were  created  to  fulfil  ceremonial  functions:  to  increase  the  power  of  dances  and 
religious  rituals,  to  identify  bands  and  family  groups  and  their  associations  with  particular  animals  and 
spirits.  Crests  and  symbols  had  intricate  meanings  within  bands.  They  were  repeated  on  clothing, 
headdresses,  and  house  decorations.  Fantastic  images  of  real  and  mythological  creatures  created  as 
masks  or  costumes  made  the  meanings  of  ceremonial  dances  clearer.  The  Thunderbird,  for  example, 
embodies  the  power  of  natural  forces.  When  it  claps  its  wings  it  makes  thunder,  while  lightning  flashes 
from  its  eyes  as  they  open  and  close. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a strong  movement  in  Europe  to  spread  Catholicism, 
particularly  among  the  Native  peoples  in  the  New  World.  Monasteries  and  seminaries  were  among  the 
first  institutions  built  in  the  settlements  of  New  France.  Church  officials  engaged  priests  who  were  also 
artists  to  depict  religious  themes  and  to  make  altarpieces  and  other  forms  of  church  decoration.  These 
helped  to  explain  the  teaching  of  the  church  to  the  Indian  people. 

The  early  settlers  led  difficult  and  hazardous  lives  in  these  early  years.  Accidents,  storms,  and  the  risk 
of  sudden  death  were  a fact  of  existence.  When  someone’s  life  was  spared  in  an  accident  or  storm, 
that  person  might  commission  a painting  as  a gift  of  thanks  to  commemorate  God’s  help.  A local 
painter  usually  portrayed  the  event  and  included  a portrait  of  the  saint  who  was  credited  with  protecting 
the  individual.  These  works  were  known  as  “ex  voto”  or  votive  paintings.  Ex  voto  is  a Latin  expression 
meaning  “from  a vow,”  made  by  the  individual  to  show  gratitude  to  the  patron  saint.1  (See  Illustration 
224.) 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  24-25. 
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Another  important  part  of  culture  is  the  political  system.  Individuals  often  use  art  to  communicate 
their  political  feelings  and  to  comment  on  social  and  political  issues. 

One  of  the  best  known  Canadian  political  images  is  the  Robert  Harris  group  portrait  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation.  Harris,  a successful  painter  in  Toronto  in  the  1800s,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Dominion  government  to  record  the  Quebec  Assembly  of  those  politicians  who  had  approved  the  move 
to  confederation.  Working  from  photographs  over  a two-year  period  in  1 883-84,  Harris  pieced  the 
painting  together.  He  went  to  great  pains  not  only  to  get  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  participant 
right,  but  also  to  portray  each  of  them  in  the  most  favourable  attitude  possible. 

The  viewer  could  never  mistake  Harris’s  assembly  for  a group  caught  in  the  middle  of  conversation. 
The  intent  of  the  painting  was  clearly  to  show  the  dignity  and  proper  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  in 
so  doing,  reinforce  the  dignity  and  proper  solemnity  of  the  political  course  to  which  Canadians  of  the 
1 860s  were  committed.1 


Illustration  225.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation.  Lithograph  from  a painting  by  Robert  Harris,  18  3/4"  x 33".  Courtesy  of 
National  Archives  of  Canada/C-7299. 


While  some  artists  promote  the  established  order,  others  show  how  that  order  can  be  abused.  The 
Alberta  painter  Norman  Yates  lived  in  Regina  in  the  1930s,  during  the  Great  Depression,  when 
thousands  of  Canadians  were  out  of  work.  One  of  Yates’  memories  of  that  time  was  of  a fight  that 
broke  out  between  the  local  police  force  and  unemployed  men  who  were  travelling  by  train  from  the 
west  coast  to  Ottawa  to  protest  the  lack  of  jobs.  Out  of  his  memory,  years  later  Yates  created  his 
Regina  Riot  series.  It  was  a series  of  drawings  of  splintered  car  headlights,  raised  truncheons,  and 
bodies  lying  in  the  street.2  (See  Illustration  226.) 


12  From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  25  and  26. 
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Illustration  226.  Two  Space,  Regina  Riot  1935,  Norman  Yates.  Graphite  on  paper,  two  sections,  66  x 101  cm,  1973. 
Courtesy  of  The  Canada  Council  Art  Bank.  Used  with  permission  of  Norman  Yates. 


What  people  think  and  value  as  well  as  what  they  do  is  often  reflected  in  art.  Native  artists  today 
combine  their  traditional  ideas  and  images  with  new  methods  of  working  that  reflect  their  adjustment 
to  new  social  and  political  forces.  At  the  same  time  these  native  artists  strive  to  retain  their  identity  as 
a separate  people. 

Some  of  these  Indian  artists  are  self-taught;  some  have  been  schooled  in  art-making  by  other  members 
of  Native  communities;  and  some  have  received  formal  art  training  in  colleges,  schools,  and 
universities.  Norval  Morrisseau,  Daphne  Odjig,  and  Alex  Janvier  are  artists  who  have  used 
contemporary  materials  and  participated  in  the  modern  Canadian  art  market  while  promoting  the 
legends  and  ways  of  life  of  their  people.  They  are  able  to  reconcile  Native  and  immigrant  cultures,  while 
pursuing  their  artistic  careers  as  creative  individuals  who  represent  a special  ethnic  group.1 


Illustration  227.  The  Indian  in  Transition,  Daphne  Odjig.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  2.4  x 8.2  cm,  1976-78.  Canadian  Museum  of 
Civilization,  National  Museums  of  Canada,  Neg  S79-3830.  (Note:  The  Indian  in  Transition  is  picture  214  in  the  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions.)  This  large  mural  conveys  a series  of  ideas  about  Indian  culture  and  experience.  Modern  materials  and 
methods  of  expression  are  combined  with  images  from  traditional  Indian  culture.  Sweeping  curves  draw  the  images  together, 
creating  unity  through  the  movement  of  line. 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  26. 
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Illustration  228.  Alex  Janvier,  1935- Canada.  Fast  Rise,  1976,  gouache  on 

paper,  51  cm  x 41  cm. 


Economic  conditions,  like  politics  and  religion,  can  be  the  inspiration  for  the  subject  of  a work  of  art. 
Economics,  however,  can  have  a unique  effect  on  art:  economics  can  determine  what  and  how  much 
an  artist  creates.  Art  is,  after  all,  a commodity  that  is  bought  and  sold. 

Artists  need  the  financial  support  of  private  individuals  and  promoters.  The  degree  of  funding  can 
directly  influence  an  artist’s  work.  If  there  is  no  market  for  their  art,  artists  may  have  to  spend  more  time 
in  another  job  and  less  time  creating  art.  Lack  of  funding  may  also  cause  an  artist  to  change  styles  in 
order  to  make  sales.1 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  economics  of  art  have  become  increasingly  diversified.  The  number  and 
variety  of  buyers  have  increased,  as  have  the  kinds  of  art  produced.  Those  who  benefit  economically 
from  having  an  important  body  of  artwork  within  the  country  include  members  of  the  tourist  industry, 
transport  services,  advertising  and  media-related  agencies.  The  artist  also  benefits  from  the 
sponsorship  of  private  dealers  and  public  bodies.  Sponsorship  has  allowed  greater  freedom  in  what  the 
artist  is  able  to  produce  as  well  as  increased  financial  independence  for  the  artist.2 


2 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  28  and  30-31. 
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1 . Every  culture  contains  some  form  of  religious  belief  and  art  is  used  to  represent  these  beliefs. 
Discuss  ways  in  which  art  has  been  used  for  religious  purposes? 


2.  How  do  Robert  Harris  and  Norman  Yates  differ  in  the  approach  they  use  to  present  political 
messages  in  the  artwork? 
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3.  What  contemporary  political  problems  could  be  the  subject  of  today’s  art? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3. 


Activity  4: 


Contemporary  Art  in  Canada 


Native  artwork  has  re-emerged  since  the  1950s  to  become  an 
important  part  of  the  Canadian  art  scene.  Changes  in  Canadian 
society  since  World  War  II  are  reflected  in  Canadian  art.  Some 
artists  use  things  and  people  from  their  daily  lives  as  sources  of 
inspiration  for  their  works  of  art.  Advances  in  technology  have 
affected  the  ways  contemporary  Canadian  artists  make  their  art. 


After  World  War  II  ended  in  1 945  and  thousands  of  Canadians  returned  home,  a new  era  began. 
Canadians  began  to  openly  appreciate  their  country  and  culture.  They  became  more  aware  of  our 
cultural  variety  and  more  tolerant  and  acceptant  of  this  uniqueness. 
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The  first  development  was  the  increasing  willingness  of  the  Canadian  public  to  accept  distinctive 
Canadian  styles  instead  of  art  largely  reliant  on  European  and  American  influences.  There  was  a new 
acceptance  of  art  produced  in  Inuit  settlements,  which  had  become  larger  especially  in  the  area  of  Cape 
Dorset  and  Frobisher  Bay.  Pitseolak,  Kenojuak,  and  Jessie  Oonark  were  typical  of  Inuit  artists  who 
made  use  of  their  own  traditional  imagery  - the  birds  and  animals,  the  people  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Arctic.  Pitseolak  and  Kenojuak  specialized  in  printmaking.  Oonark  used  the  sewing  skills  and  applique 
techniques  she  had  learned  as  a child  in  Eskimo  River  to  create  wall  hangings. 

Bill  Reid,  a Haida  artist,  created  jewellery  that  copied  family  heirlooms  passed  down  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  investigated  the  art  of  his  ancestors  in  museums  and  private  collections,  and  revived  old 
forms  and  symbols.  He  became  a teacher  of  other  Indian  artists  and  contributed  to  the  re-emergence  of 
traditional  Haida  art  forms  in  contemporary  art.1 


Illustration  229.  Untitled  wall  hanging,  Jessie  Oonark.  Wool,  felt,  and  embroidery,  396.2  x 640.1  cm,  before  1976.  Collection: 
National  Arts  Centre,  Ottawa.  Courtesy  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada,  Inuit  Art  Section,  Ottawa.  Note:  Untitled  wall 
hanging  by  Oonark  is  picture  212  in  your  Art  11  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  Although  the  tradition  of  making  artworks  from 
fabric  to  be  used  as  wall  hangings  goes  back  hundreds  of  years,  it  is  a new  art  form  among  the  Inuit.  Imported  techniques 
such  as  applique  and  embroidery  have  been  combined  by  some  Inuit  artists  with  traditional  images. 


At  the  same  time  as  native  Canadian  art  was  flourishing,  Quebec  artists  set  a new  direction  for 
Canadian  painting.  Quebec  artists  such  as  Alfred  Pellan,  Emile  Borduas,  Jean-Paul  Riopelle,  and 
Yves  Gaucher  created  new  ways  of  interpreting  the  visual  world.  Re-examine  Pellan’s  Jardin  Mauve, 
picture  1 30,  and  Floraison,  picture  21 8 in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  See  works  by 
Riopelle  and  Gaucher  in  your  Art  1 1 Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  69-70. 
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Illustration  230.  Gold  Box  with  Lid,  Bill  Reid.  Beaver  and  human  design  on  box  and  cast  three-dimensional  killer  whale  on 
cover,  1971.  9 x 8.9  x 7.9  cm.  British  Columbia  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria.  Used  with  permission  of  Bill  Reid.  Bill  Reid, 
born  in  1920  in  British  Columbia,  became  interested  in  his  Haida  ancestry  as  a teenager.  Besides  his  metal-working  skills  he  is 
also  known  for  his  totem  pole  restorations. 


Carefully  study  the  following  works  of  these  Canadian  artists.  Then  answer  the  questions  which 
follow. 

Turn  to  picture  201,  Kenojuak  Ashevak,  Spirit  of  the  Raven,  and  picture  202,  Norval  Morrisseau, 
Windigo,  and  picture  204,  David  Blackwood,  S.S.  Imogene  with  Crew  on  Ice,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14595. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  203,  Tom  Thomson,  The  Jack  Pine,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Kenojuak  and  Morrisseau  are  two  well-known  Canadian  native  artists.  Tom  Thomson  is  a painter 
associated  with  Canada’s  Group  of  Seven.  David  Blackwood  was  born  in  Newfoundland  and  his  art 
reflects  memories  of  his  childhood. 
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1 .  Assume  you  are  the  Director  of  Educational  Services  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  You  are 
taking  a show  of  art  including  these  works  on  a tour  of  rural  schools  to  explain  the  multicultural 
aspects  of  Canada.  Describe  how  these  works  reflect  Canada’s  multiculturalism  and  cultural 
heritage. 


2.  Compare  the  works  by  Kenojuak  and  Blackwood.  Make  a list  of  the  visual  differences  between 
the  two  works.  Consider  the  elements  of  art. 


3.  Look  carefully  at  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  interpretation  by  Kenojuak  and  Blackwood. 
Explain  why  Blackwood’s  work  is  a more  naturalistic*  portrayal  of  Canadian  life. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Visions  series  watch  program  10  Two  Worlds  which  features  Bill  Reid  and 
Tony  Hunt,  two  Northwest  Coast  Indian  artists  who  maintain  close  ties  with  their  past  and  who  also 
enjoy  international  commercial  success. 

Artists  have  often  used  social  themes  for  their  subject  matter.  You  have  seen  examples  of  the 
socially-oriented  art  of  the  Depression  in  works  by  Norman  Yates  (Illustration  226)  and  Charles 
Comfort  (picture  102  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions).  During  the  1960s  and  1970s 
statements  about  economic  issues,  our  consumer  society,  and  anti-American  sentiment  were  popular. 

During  the  Vietnam  War  Claude  Breeze  created  a number  of  paintings  which  gave  a strong  political 
comment  about  the  war.  Breeze  made  paintings  of  television  screens  showing  images  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  “Television  brought  the  Vietnam  War  into  the  North  American  living  room;  Breeze 
represented  the  war  as  TV  pictures  that  couldn’t  be  turned  off.” 
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You  saw  an  example  of  his  work  in  Module  7 of  Art  21  (Illustration  289).  Now  look  at  Illustration  231 , 
Transmission  Difficulties:  The  Operation. 


Breeze  has  used  clashing  colours  and 
restless  brushstrokes  to  set  the  viewer’s 
nerves  on  edge.  The  contrast  between 
the  well-framed  television  image  and 
the  explosion  of  colour  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  painting  destroys  our 
conventional  feeling  of  detachment  from 
what  we  see  on  TV.  The  violence  on 
the  screen  spills  over  into  the  viewer’s 
own  world.1 


Illustration  231.  Transmission  Difficulties;  The  Operation,  Claude  Breeze.  Acrylic 
on  canvas,  238.8  x 172.7  cm,  1968.  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
©Breeze  1991/VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 


Several  of  Canada’s  artists  in  the  1980s  and  the  early  1970s  were  making  social  statements  in  a gentler 
manner.  William  Kurelek  recorded  the  lives  and  customs  of  Ukrainians  and  Polish  Canadians.  His  own 
memories  of  life  on  the  prairies  added  deep  personal  feeling  to  his  work.  He  was  born  in  1927  in  a 
small  community  called  Whitford,  north  of  Edmonton.  Later,  he  and  his  family  lived  near  Winnipeg 
where  he  attended  high  school.  After  receiving  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  he  moved  to  Stony  Creek,  Ontario.  At  that  time  he  entered  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  in 
Toronto.2 


12  From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  27  and  75-76. 
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Illustration  232.  Our  Storekeeper,  Ernie  Peplinski.  William  Kurelek.  Mixed  media  on  masonite,  50.7  x 50.6  cm,  1977. 
Collection,  Art  Gallery  of  Hamilton,  gift  of  the  Polish  Alliance  of  Canada  and  Wintario,  1978.  From  the  Polish  Canadians, 
copyright  1981,  the  Estate  of  the  late  William  Kurelek,  published  by  Tundra  Books.  Courtesy  of  Isaacs  Gallery,  Toronto.  The 
setting  and  style  of  Kurelek’s  painting  of  a local  shopkeeper  suggests  a gentle,  nostalgic  atmosphere. 


Kurelek’s  life  on  the  prairies  as  a child  gave  him  ideas  for  many  paintings.  The  experiences  of  the 
immigrants  in  the  west  made  lasting  impressions  on  him,  as  did  the  difficulties  of  farming  during  the 
drought  years  of  the  thirties.  During  the  1 960s  he  had  a farm  studio  near  the  Kaszuby  Polish 
community,  not  far  from  Ottawa.  His  background  and  his  simple,  direct  style  made  him  a natural  choice 
to  do  a pictorial  history  of  the  Polish  settlement  in  Ontario.1 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  76. 
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Illustration  233.  A Merchant  of  Pense;  Joe  Fafard.  Earthenware,  clay, 
glaze,  wood,  acrylic.  41  x 22.2  x 38  cm,  1973.  Courtesy  of  Glenbow 
Museum,  Calgary,  Alberta.  This  sculpture  clearly  shows  Fafard’s  ability 
to  capture  character.  Pense,  Fafard’s  local  community  and  source  for 
many  of  his  figure  studies,  lies  between  Moose  Jaw  and  Regina.1 


Joe  Fafard  took  his  inspiration  from  those  people  who  he  met  in  the  little  town  of  Pense,  Saskatchewan. 
His  subjects  were  farmers  or  members  of  the  local  community.  Fafard  was  born  in  Ste.  Marthe, 
Saskatchewan  in  1942.  He  received  a Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  Pennsylvania  State  University 
in  1968.  Using  clay  as  his  medium,  he  constructed  highly  detailed  small  ceramic  pieces  that  have  been 
equally  popular  with  people  who  believe  that  art  should  imitate  life,  and  with  those  who  think  that  art 
should  celebrate  ordinary  events  and  people. 

David  Blackwood  chose  as  his  subjects,  the  people  who  worked  in  the  east  coast  fisheries.  He  draws 
his  inspiration  from  the  history  and  folklore  of  Newfoundland  sealers,  and  tells  their  stories,  often 
combining  different  images  of  incidents  into  one  overall  record.  He  commonly  uses  the  etching 
process,  a form  of  printmaking  where  lines  are  bitten  out  of  plates  of  zinc  or  copper  by  the  use  of  acid, 
to  obtain  highly  detailed  compositions  that  are  similar  in  style  to  old  prints  in  nineteenth  century  books.2 

Re-examine  Blackwood’s  S.S.  Imogene  with  Crew  on  Ice,  picture  204  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions.  The  captain  of  the  S.S.  Imogene  was  David  Blackwood’s  grandfather  who  in  1933, 
sailed  into  port  in  Newfoundland  with  55  600  seal  pelts,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  seal 
hunt. 


12  From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  76-77. 
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If  possible  watch  the  Visions  program  3,  Simple  Treasures  which  shows  the  work  of  two  women 
artists,  Diana  Dabinett  of  Newfoundland  and  Gathie  Falk  of  British  Columbia.  Both  base  their  art 
work  on  everyday  things  and  include  whimsy  and  humour  in  most  of  their  work. 

In  the  period  following  World  War  II  artists  took  advantage  of  development  in  technology.  Film 
became  an  attractive  medium  for  a number  of  Canadian  artists.  Painting,  the  traditional  art  form, 
gave  way  to  a variety  of  media.  Sculpture  made  of  new  material  and  holography  have  become 
interesting  to  a number  of  Canadian  artists. 

If  possible,  view  the  Visions  program  12,  Challenging  Directions  which  features  three  Ontario  artists 
whose  work  involves  the  explorations  of  experience  and  self.  Noel  Harding,  John  Scott,  and  Michael 
Snow  each  choose  innovative  means  that  prompt  the  viewer  to  think  about  his  or  her  role  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 


Illustration  234.  1929-1984.  Walter  Redinger.  Fibreglass,  320  x 701  x 579.5  cm.  1973-1974.  Major  Hills  Park,  Ottawa. 
Courtesy  of  The  Canada  Council  Art  Bank,  Ottawa.  With  permission  of  the  artist. 


In  this  sculpture  Walter  Redinger  uses  abstract  shapes  created  from  fibreglass.  The  relationship 
between  the  shapes  is  as  important  as  the  shapes  themselves.  Redinger  is  able,  using  this  material,  to 
manufacture  shapes  that  will  fit  his  overall  plan,  rather  than  having  to  adapt  or  modify  existing  shapes, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  working  in  stone  or  wood.1 


1 From  Canadian  Art:  Building  a Heritage.  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  Calvert.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  p.  82. 
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4.  Canadian  culture  has  changed  significantly  since  World  War  II.  Select  one  aspect  of  culture  that 
has  changed  and  explain  what  impact  this  has  had  on  contemporary  Canadian  art. 


5.  What  social  issues  do  you  think  contemporary  artists  could  comment  on  in  works  of  art  today? 


[ 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  4. 


3 

3 


Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . Select  a prominent  Canadian  woman  artist  from  the  following  list.  Study  her  life  and  work  in 
depth. 

• Dorothy  Knowles 

• Gathie  Falk 

• Vera  Frenkl 

• Jessie  Oonark 

Use  the  Canadian  Encyclopedia  as  a starting  point  for  your  research.  You  may  also  use 
information  from  previous  modules  in  the  Art  1 1 , 21 , 31  program  and  the  Visions  video  series. 


• Joyce  Wieland 

• Mary  Pratt 

• Marian  Nicoll 


• Emily  Carr 

• Diana  Dabinett 

• Esther  Warkov 
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2.  Imagine  that  you  will  be  the  curator  of  a major  show  of  this  artist’s  work. 

a.  Select  the  work  that  will  be  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue  for  the  show.  This  work 
will  be  the  one  that  you  feel  best  represents  the  artist’s  unique  style. 

b.  Write  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  that  describes  and  explains  the  artist’s  way  of  working, 
choice  of  medium,  and  subject  matter. 

Title  of  Work 


Introduction 
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r — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Follow-Up  Activity. 

i = — nzz: 


i 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  had  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  Canadian  artists.  You  learned  of  the  rich 
variety  of  Canadian  art  and  gained  insight  into  the  connections  between  an  artist’s  work  and  the 
culture  and  society  in  which  you  live. 

In  this  section  you  have  read  a number  of  excerpts  from  chapters  3 and  7 of  Canadian  Art:  Building  a 
Heritage  by  MacGregor,  Hall,  Bennett,  and  Calvert,  published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  1987. 

You  may  wish  to  read  these  chapters  in  their  entirety  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  Canadian  art. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Visions  video  series,  watch  the  remaining  programs.  It  is  the  visions  of 
these  Canadian  artists  that  contribute  to  what  Canadian  art  is  today. 


Module  Summary 

In  this  module  you  were  made  aware  of  the  large  and  varied  community  which  is  involved  in 
supporting  artists.  You  also  explored  the  interaction  of  artist  and  culture. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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COURSE  SURVEY  FOR  ART  31 


Please  evaluate  this  course  and  return  this  survey  with  your  last  module  assignment.  This  is  a course  designed  in  a 
new  distance-learning  format,  so  we  are  interested  in  your  responses.  Your  constructive  comments  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  so  that  a future  revision  may  incorporate  any  necessary  improvements. 

Name  Course  

Address  ... Age  □ under  19 

__  □ 19  to  40 

□ over  40 

File  No.  Date  ..... 

Design 

1 .  This  course  contains  a series  of  Module  Booklets  and  Assignment  Booklets.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  separate 
booklets? 


2.  Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  a correspondence  course  before  that  arrived  as  one  large  volume? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  which  style  do  you  prefer? 


3.  The  Module  Booklets  contained  a variety  of  self-assessed  activities.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to  check 
your  work  and  have  immediate  feedback? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  explain. 


Art  31 


1 


Course  Survey 


4.  Were  the  questions  and  directions  easy  to  understand? 


□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


5.  Each  section  contains  Follow-up  Activities.  Which  type  of  Follow-up  Activity  did  you  choose? 

□ mainly  Extra  Help 

□ a variety 

□ mainly  Enrichment 

□ none 

Did  you  find  these  activities  beneficial? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


6.  Did  you  understand  what  was  expected  in  the  Assignment  Booklets? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


7.  The  course  materials  were  designed  to  be  completed  by  students  working  independently  at  a distance.  Were  you 
always  aware  of  what  you  had  to  do? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  provide  details. 


Name  of  Student 
Name  of  School  . 


Student  I.D.  # 
Date  
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8.  Suggestions  for  audiocassette  and  videocassette  activities  are  included  in  the  course.  Were  you  able  to  use  these 
media  options? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


Course  Content 

1 .  What  is  your  overall  impression  of  the  course?  Did  it  meet  your  expectations? 


2.  Did  you  find  the  work  load  reasonable? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  reading  level? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


4.  How  would  you  assess  your  general  reading  level? 

□ poor  reader 

□ average  reader 

□ good  reader 


Name  of  Student 


v 


Name  of  School 


Student  I.D.  # 
Date  
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5.  Was  the  material  presented  clearly  and  with  sufficient  depth? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


General 

1 . What  did  you  like  least  about  the  course? 


2.  What  did  you  like  most  about  the  course? 


Additional  Comments 


Name  of  Student 


V 


Name  of  School 


Student  I.D.  # 
Date  
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Only  students  enrolled  with  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  need  to  complete  the  remaining  questions. 

1 .  Did  you  contact  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  for  help  or  information  while  doing  your  course? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  approximately  how  many  times?  ________ 

Did  you  find  the  staff  helpful? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


2,  Were  you  able  to  fax  any  of  your  assignments? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  comment  on  the  value  of  being  able  to  do  this. 


3.  If  you  were  mailing  your  assignments,  how  long  was  it  taking  for  Assignment  Booklets  to  return? 


4.  Was  the  feedback  you  received  from  your  correspondence  teacher  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete 
this  survey.  Your  feedback  is  important 
to  us. 

Fax  Number:  674-6686 


Instructional  Design  and  Development  Unit 

Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 

Box  4000 

Barrhead,  Alberta 

TOG  2P0 


f Name  of  Student 

Student  T.D.  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 

V 

J 
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Appendix 


Glossary 

Activities 

\ 

Extra  Help 

\ 

Enrichment 

Glossary 


Benevolent 

Biomorphic 

Chapel 

Commodity 

Connoisseur 

Conventual 

Criteria 

Desterlizing 

Ducal 

Group  of  Seven 

Humanistic 

Naturalistic 

Philanthropist 

Plunder 

Rationale 

Symbiotic 


• kindly,  charitable 

• suggesting  the  forms  of  living  organisms 

• a separately  dedicated  part  of  a church  or  private  place  for 
devotion 

• an  article  of  trade;  something  of  use  or  value;  a product 

• one  who  is  expert  in  a subject;  one  who  understands  the  details, 
technique  or  principles  of  an  art  and  is  competent  to  act  as  a 
critical  judge 

• belonging  to  or  related  to  a convent;  a house  of  a religious  order  or 
congregation 

• standards  of  judgement;  established  rules  for  testing  anything 

• to  remove  from  sterilization,  to  make  fruitful 

• connected  to  a duke 

• seven  Canadian  painters  (1914-1933)  who  made  distinctive 
paintings  of  the  Canadian  landscape 

• characteristic  of  any  system  that  is  concerned  with  human 
interests,  values,  dignity 

• imitating  nature 

• one  who  shows  a love  for  human  beings  especially  through 
donations  of  money  and  property 

• to  rob  of  goods  or  valuables  by  force 

• a statement  of  the  reasons  for  something 

• living  together  for  mutual  benefit 
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Section  1:  Activity  1 

1 . Advantages  might  include  the  opportunity  to  see  actual  artworks  rather  than  reproductions;  style, 
attitude,  viewpoints  might  take  new  directions.  You  may  have  others. 

2.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  personal  reasons. 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . A self-taught  person  would  need  talent,  ambition,  courage,  perserve ranee,  and  self-confidence. 

2.  It  is  advantageous  for  an  artist  to  have  formal  training  as  a knowledge  of  art  and  the  practice  of 
skills  usually  require  a teacher  and  examples. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  person  chosen. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  You  may  use  the  information  covered  in  this  module  or  you  may  research  an 
artist  using  a reference  work  from  a library. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  you  give  a reason. 

2.  Aside  from  formal  organizations  that  provide  recognition  and  economic  support,  informal  mutual 
support  groups  might  give  artists  moral  support  and  encouragement. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  Answers  will  vary.  You  might  make  the  point  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  Canadian  culture, 
and  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  multiculturalism. 

Section!:  Follow-Up  Activity 

Interview  questions  will  vary. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . You  should  include  some  of  the  following  ideas: 

• art  records  the  different  visions  people  have  about  themselves 

• art  creates  different  ways  of  looking  at  ourselves  and  our  country 
® art  influences  the  way  we  see  things 

• art  enriches  our  lives  by  expressing  our  culture  in  many  different  ways 
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2.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  selection.  You  might  consider  the  following  points: 

• Kurelek:  unusual  design,  historical  significance,  powerful  landscape 

• Wieland:  unique  work,  work  of  many  hands;  an  environmental  statement 

• Nicoll:  feeling  of  loneliness  of  a farm;  abstract  design,  unusual  balance 

• Tanabe:  realistic;  captures  feeling  of  place,  majestic  mountain 

• Smith:  unusual  abstract  design;  feeling  of  landscape  in  textured  bands 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Refer  to  the  works  and  to  the  points  listed  in  the  answer  to  question  2. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . Some  points  you  might  make  about  the  work  are  that  it  shows  the  following: 

• highly  developed  technical  skill 

• unusual  point  of  view 

• dramatic  contrast  between  dark  and  light 

• dynamic  pose  of  the  dog 

• exciting  contrasts  in  textures 

• unusual  composition  in  placement  and  pose  of  the  dog 

• variety  in  the  pattern  of  snow  patches 

• feeling  of  mystery 

• perfect  balance 

2.  Some  points  to  include  should  be 

• subject  matter:  forested  landscape 

• deep  and  vivid  colours:  blues,  browns,  green 

• stylized  images  of  trees  and  forest 

• emphasis  on  vertical 

• swirling  rhythms  of  colour  expressing  energy 

• close-up  view 

3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  selection. 

4.  Some  points  to  consider  in  your  response  include  the  following: 

• unusual  composition 

• unique  use  of  line 

• expressive  colour  and  design 

• sense  of  energy  in  the  work 

• historical  significance:  forerunner  of  expressionist  painting 


Section  2:  Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . to  5.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  selection.  You  should  select  from  works  you  have 
studied.  You  may  decide  on  modern  Canadian  art  and  use  the  works  provided  in  this  section. 
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Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . a.  The  work  shows  a variety  of  lines:  curved,  thick,  thin,  broken.  There  are  few  straight  lines. 

b.  These  lines  are  used  to  outline  the  shapes,  to  mark  off  the  divisions,  and  to  create  patterns. 

c.  The  shapes  are  biomorphic. 

d.  These  forms  are  active  because  they  have  irregular  outlines,  dynamic  patterns,  and  exciting 
colours. 

e.  The  most  dominant  shape  is  the  central  one  because  it  is  isolated,  balanced  between  the 
other  two,  is  completely  outlined  by  the  blue,  and  has  the  most  vivid  colouring. 

f.  The  colours  are  blues,  oranges,  reds,  and  browns.  The  tone  is  warm. 

g.  These  colours  create  a bright  and  lively  mood. 

h.  Textures  created  are  bumpy. 

i.  Yes,  there  is  an  illusion  of  space  created.  The  forms  are  in  different  positions,  the 
background  colour  is  similar  to  “sky,”  there  is  some  overlapping. 

j.  Movement  is  created  by  having  the  forms  appear  to  be  coming  closer  to  the  viewer  and  by 
the  colour  vibrations  and  patterns. 

k.  Harmony  is  created  by  the  similarity  of  colours  and  forms.  The  common  background  and 
bright  red  edges  around  the  work  also  create  harmony. 

2.  The  artist  seems  to  be  making  a statement  about  art  itself;  this  concern  seems  to  be  about 
design,  about  the  power  of  colour  and  shape  to  create  a sensation  of  space. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  personal  choice. 

4.  More  isolated  regions  need  to  have  visual  art  exhibitions  so  that  they  can  stay  in  touch  with 
society,  enjoy  the  expression  of  their  culture,  gain  insights  into  the  making  of  art. 

5.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  personal  experience. 

6.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  plan.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  viewer  in  mind. 

7.  Your  design  will  vary  depending  on  your  plan.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  viewer  in  mind. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1 . Your  paragraph  should  include  specific  statements  about  the  uniqueness  of  the  work,  the  fame 
and  genius  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work.  You  might  also 
include  details  about  the  expressive  qualities  of  the  work. 

2.  Answers  and  examples  will  vary  as  these  are  your  personal  choices. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  upon  your  selection. 
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Section  3:  Activity  3 


1.  Answers  will  vary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  you  have  explained  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Some  ideas  might  be 

• Ewen:  exciting  design,  rhythmic  pattern,  dramatic  contrast,  vibrating  colours 

• Pratt:  realistic  exact  image,  vibrating  blue-orange  colours,  symmetrical  composition 
expressing  peace  and  calmness 

• Enns:  mysterious  composition,  realistic  pansies  in  the  garden,  peaceful  cloud  shapes, 
realistic  colours,  unusual  composition 

All  the  paintings  would  cause  viewers  to  reflect  on  peaceful  images  and  to  enjoy  colour  and 
design. 

4.  Ideas  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  work  you  commission. 

Section  3:  Activity  4 

1 . Usually  these  publications  are  costly,  are  by  subscription  only,  and  are  not  advertised  in  regular 
newspapers  or  general  circulation  magazines. 

2.  Writers  who  submit  articles  to  this  magazine  would  probably  have  academic  training  in  art  and  art 
history. 

3.  Notices  and  reports  could  be  written  up  in  newspapers.  Posters  could  be  distributed  to 
community  centres.  News  of  art  could  be  a feature  on  radio  and  television. 

4.  Visual  arts  publications  are  important  for  the  art  community  so  that  they  can  be  informed  about 
new  ideas,  art  shows,  changing  images,  new  artists,  opportunities  for  exhibits,  sales,  etc. 

Section  3:  Activity  5 

1 . Yes,  the  article  gives  you  a feeling  for  the  exhibition  - “Jumbled  images  of  torrents,  landforms, 
rivers  and  architecture  are  loosely  brushed  ...  etc.  Any  descriptions  of  the  works  from  the  article 
will  do. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  You  should  select  some  of  the  specific  descriptions  from  the  review. 

3.  Yes,  Nancy  Tousley  has  remained  objective  by  constantly  referring  to  the  paintings  themselves. 

4.  Nineteenth-century  “sweeping  panoramic  vistas”  are  traditional  romantic  landscapes.  It  is 
important  to  know  what  the  tradition  was  so  viewers  can  appreciate  the  changes  the  artist,  Diane 
Whitehouse,  has  created. 
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5.  a.  Write-ups  might  include  some  of  the  following  comments: 

Helen  Frankenthaler,  Jacob’s  Ladder 

Step  One:  Masses  of  colour  with  no  distinct  hard  edges  or  a carefully  defined  path  - spill 
loosely  over  the  surface.  Abstract  shapes  move  upward  and  end  in  flower-like  shape  above 
the  horizon  line. 

Step  Two:  Vivid  blues  and  reds  have  been  placed  in  defined  masses  mostly  below  the 
horizon  line.  Softer  shades  seem  to  explode  above  the  horizon.  The  lines  are  such  that  a 
vertical  movement  is  experienced.  The  placement  of  shapes  in  the  form  of  colour  masses 
contributes  to  this  vertical  movement. 

Step  Three:  Answers  will  vary.  Probably  it  will  include  that  it  suggests  movement  upward, 
heavenward,  perhaps  freedom,  release,  and  joy.  “Jacob’s  Ladder”  is  a flower  so  perhaps  this 
is  just  a celebration  of  the  beauty,  colour,  and  joy  of  the  flower.  Perhaps  it  is  also  a reflection 
of  the  Biblical  “Jacob’s  Ladder”  linking  heaven  and  earth  through  nature. 

Step  Four:  She  was  the  first  to  free  the  tightly-designed  and  precisely-blocked  shapes  of 
Cubism.  She  still  relies  upon  colour  to  make  her  message  but  permitted  the  abstract  forms  to 
flow  and  form  loosely  over  the  page. 

b.  Alfred  Pellan,  Floraison 

Step  One:  There  is  a joyous  profusion  of  colour  and  moving  lines  and  shapes.  It  would 
appear  that  vegetation  and  natural  phenomena  have  been  abstracted  (flowers,  seeds,  stems, 
leaves,  webs,  stamens,  etc.). 

Step  Two:  There  is  a profusion  of  bold  colours;  and  moving  lines  and  shapes;  flowing  lines,  a 
variety  of  shapes  (spirals,  radiating  shapes,  geometric  (webbing,  etc.).  The  variety  of  shapes 
continually  allows  the  viewer  to  find  new  relationships  between  parts  of  the  painting. 

Step  Three:  Perhaps  the  artist  is  communicating  the  idea  of  things  springing  into  life, 
growing,  being  dynamic,  changing,  creating,  evolving,  reaching  potential. 

Step  Four:  Answers  will  vary.  Mention  might  be  made  of  Pellan  as  a direction-setter  for 
Canadian  painting  (Surrealism  style). 

c.  J.E.H.  MacDonald,  Autumn  in  Algoma 

Step  One:  The  painting  shows  a mountain  landscape  with  trees  in  the  foreground  framing  a 
lake  stretching  into  the  distant  hills  and  mountains. 

Step  Two:  It  is  a realistic  portrayal  of  an  actual  natural  setting  - Algoma.  Rhythmic,  flowing 
lines  carry  the  viewer  into  the  painting  and  through.  Colours  are  vivid  and  bright.  Vivid  reds 
contrast  strikingly  with  rich  blues. 

Step  Three:  Nature  is  beautiful.  The  memory  of  a moment  of  beauty  is  important  to  share 
and  to  keep. 

Step  Four:  The  work  is  of  importance  because  it  documents  or  captures  something  that  is 
Canadian  - beautiful  lakes,  mountains,  trees.  It  shows  a reverence  for  the  works  of  nature. 
J.E.H.  MacDonald  was  also  a member  of  the  Group  of  Seven  whose  common  goal  was  to 
paint  the  Canadian  landscape,  that  which  is  familiar,  in  a distinctive  style. 
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6.  The  function  of  an  art  critic  is  to  review  art  exhibitions,  to  call  attention  to  new  artists,  to  highlight 
excellence  in  artworks,  to  show  changes  in  image-making,  to  interpret  artworks  for  the  public. 

7.  The  art  critic  interprets  works  and  makes  judgements  about  excellence.  Works  considered 
worthwhile  by  a critic  increase  in  value  and  so  people  buy  these  works  as  an  investment. 

8.  An  art  critic  can  influence  the  career  of  an  artist  by  making  the  artist  known,  by  making  the 
artist’s  work  more  or  less  valuable,  by  judging  the  artist’s  work  and  so  influencing  its  worth. 

9.  Answers  will  vary,  if  you  agree,  you  should  note  that  by  writing  about  artists  and  by  interpreting 
the  artist’s  work,  these  works  became  more  familiar.  Since  we  like  what  we  know,  making  work 
known  will  influence  taste. 

If  you  disagree,  you  will  have  personal  reasons  which  will  vary  for  each  student. 

1 0.  The  great  variety  of  non-traditional  post-modern  art  forms  probably  does  present  a problem  for 
the  art  critic.  Some  guidelines  might  be  to  connect  the  works  to  traditions;  try  to  relate  the  work 
to  what  you  think  readers  will  already  know;  to  give  specific  examples  and  descriptions;  and  to 
try  to  interpret  the  works  for  the  readers. 

Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  four  basic  art  critic  steps  in  sequence. 

2.  a.  Answers  will  vary  depending  upon  the  collection.  Be  sure  to  include  all  the  points  asked  for. 
b.,  c.,  d.,  e.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  your  museum  design  and  choice  of  collection. 


Section  4:  Activity  1 

1.  Choices  for  research  will  vary.  Biographies  will  vary  depending  on  the  artist  chosen.  Be  sure  to 
give  a brief  description  of  the  artist’s  work. 

2.  T raditional  approaches  to  landscape  divide  the  format  into  foreground,  middle  ground,  and 
background;  use  realistic  images  of  landscape  elements,  naturalistic  colours,  and  atmospheric 
perspective.  Non-traditional  approaches  use  unusual  points  of  view,  abstract  images,  and 
imaginative  combinations  of  colours  and  images. 

Murray  MacDonald  and  Doug  Bates  use  a traditional  approach;  Maureen  Enns  and  Robert 
Sinclair  use  a non-traditional  approach.  (You  may  choose  others).  To  answer  the  question 
“Can  a non-traditional  approach  create  the  feeling  of  landscape?”,  you  should  explore  the  power 
of  symbolic  images  to  suggest  the  spirit  of  a place. 

3.  Both  works  use  a landscape  motif  of  sky  and  landforms  and  details  of  hills  and  trees.  Points 
should  cover  subjects,  details,  texture,  symbols,  etc. 

4.  Dorothy  Knowles’  work  is  a watercolour  of  delicate  touches  of  colour  suggesting  the  Regina 
landscape.  Don  Proch’s  Mask  is  a sculptured  piece  that  uses  landscape  details  as  a symbolic 
decoration. 

5.  Answers  will  vary  depending  upon  your  personal  taste. 
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Section  4:  Activity  2 

Drawings  and  designs  will  vary.  Use  the  works  shown  in  this  activity  as  models  for  your  design. 


Section  4:  Activity  3 

1 . “Religious  beliefs  are  often  translated  into  art  forms,  sometimes  as  personal  expressions  by 
individual  artists,  and  sometimes  as  a means  of  spreading  beliefs.” 

2.  Harris  portrays  the  “Fathers  of  Confederation”  realistically,  but  also  shows  each  individual  in  the 
most  favourable  attitude  possible.  His  intent  is  to  depict  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
which  was  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  the  time. 

At  first  glance,  Yates’  drawing  appears  as  a simple  sketch.  However,  by  his  manipulation  of  the 
principles  of  design  and  composition  Yates  presents  a forceful  image  of  the  breakdown  in 
established  order. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 


Section  4:  Activity  4 

1 . You  should  note  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Raven  is  an  Inuit  work,  the  Windigo  an  image  from  the 
Ojibwa  Indian  legends.  The  Jack  Pine  an  image  of  the  Ontario  landscape  and  the  S.S.  Imogene 
with  Crew  on  Ice  is  a print  that  tells  of  Newfoundland’s  Maritime  history. 

2.  Kenojuak  Blackwood 

• symbolic  symmetrical  design  • asymmetrical  design,  realistic  narrative 

• decorative  colours  • tones  of  blues,  grey,  brown 

• flat  pattern  • depth  through  overlapping  and  perspective 

3.  Blackwood’s  work  is  a more  naturalistic  portrayal  because  it  shows  an  incident  - the  return  of  the 
ship  and  the  crew  - from  Newfoundland.  The  figures,  shapes,  and  setting  are  realistic. 

4.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  area  chosen. 

5.  Contemporary  Canadian  artists  could  through  their  artwork  comment  on  AIDS,  environmental 
issues,  the  constitution  issue,  the  issue  of  public  support  for  artists  and  athletes;  you  will  think  of 
many  others.  Your  choice  of  which  is  most  important  will  be  personal. 


Section  4:  Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . Choice  of  artist  to  research  will  vary. 

2.  a.  Answers  will  vary;  make  sure  your  selection  is  representative  of  the  artist’s  style, 
b.  Answers  will  vary;  your  introduction  must  cover  the  points  asked  for. 
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